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Miaake your business prosper and grow 





The space you save is pure gold 


With today’s rising costs of office space, every square foot you save is like finding “pure gold”, 
And you can make vital space savings with GF SupPER-FILERS. Because of their swing-front 
drawers, two five-drawer SUPER-FILERS match the capacity of three conventional four-drawer 
files... in one-third less floor space. Their mechanized action speeds up filing by at least 25%, 
too. Ask your GF representative for full details, or write us direct for your SUPER-FILER 
brochure. The General Fireproofing Company, Department D-21, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


ENERAL 


BUSINESS FURNITURE 


Whether you're planning new offices or major remod- 
IREPROOFING 


eling, it will pay you to consult GF Business Work 
Center specialists at the time you hire your architect. 
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The simple truth 





SS 


' about Data Processing 


To get the on-time information they require, 


many executives visualize the need for a battery 


of expensive equipment. Yet there is a low-cost system 


that fits your company as it stands and as it grows. 


To a great many businessmen today, data process- 
ing is somewhat suspect. On the one hand, there’s 
general agreement on the need for office automa- 
tion—but, on the other, there’s the fear that the 
data processing equipment required to bring it 
about will alter their procedures, their people, 
their profits. 


Then, too, there’s the expense of that equip- 
ment. And the often considerable gamble that the 
large investment called for won’t ultimately pay 
off in results. 


Much of this feeling about data processing, of 
course, is justified. Most available systems are 
large and unwieldy. More than that, they’re com- 
plicated. Special personnel must be found to 
run them. Your own people must be thoroughly 
trained. And, as for your methods of doing busi- 
ness—even they must often be altered to the 
machines. 


Among all of today’s data processing systems, 
there is only one which does not impose these 
burdens. 


That system is Automatic Keysort. Easy to use, 
remarkably low in cost, Automatic Keysort is the 
servant of your business and your people—never 
their master. 


Reason ? Only Automatic Keysort utilizes mar- 
ginally-notched original records for quick, easy 
sorting and classification. Only Automatic Key- 
sort gives you automatic coding and tabulation 
with one low-cost machine! Only Automatic Key- 
sort is designed to adapt to your way of doing 
business. 


Result: with Automatic Keysort you get the 
management reports you want when you want 
them. Without specialized personnel. Without dis- 
rupting your procedures. And at a cost that will 
truly surprise you. 


Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative will be happy to tell you more 
about Automatic Keysort as it relates to your 
business—whatever it may be. Call him, or write 
Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing Divi- 
sion, Port Chester, New York for brochure S-500. 


ROYAL MCBEE. daa processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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Ow — from STROMBERG... 
The TRANSACTER* System... A NEW MANAGEMENT TOOL 





























The TRANSACTER System is an automatic input device, designed 
and engineered to provide any company with an incredibly accu- 
rate and rapid information link between many, widely scattered 
factory locations and a central data processing center. The unique 
advantages of the TRANSACTER System help to make possible 
a more profitable utilization of the capacities inherent in your exist- 
ing or planned-for data processing center. 

Here’s new accuracy—thanks to completely built-in safeguards 
and controls against human error. 

Here’s new speed—from vastly superior message composition, 
pre-composed before entering the communications system. The 
TRANSACTER System rules out dependence on operator dex- 
terity . . . eliminates queuing and system tie-ups. 

And the Stromberg TRANSACTER System is durable—of com- 
pact, modular construction, quality engineered for heavy, continu- 
ing use in any production environment. 


*Trademark of Stromberg Division, General Time Corporation 
For detailed information and recommendations, write, 
wire or phone Stromberg Division, General Time 


Corporation at Thomaston, Connecticut, or any of the 
65 Stromberg Sales and Service Offices in the U.S.A. 


STROMBERG 


DIVISION OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


A half century of experience building dependable time products. 
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TRANSACTER System 


Advantages: 


ACCURACY 
ERROR PREVENTION 


Correct number and com- 


~ bination of data cards and 


dials are required before 
transmission is possible. 


Visual verification of variable 
information before and after 
each transaction. 


Data dials reset automatically 
to zero, by card removal 
after each transmission. 


ERROR DETECTION 


Automatic checking of pulse 
length and timing; message 
length and character com- 
position. Automatic re-trans- 
mission is available. 


SPEED 


Reading, transmission and re- 
cording at 60 characters per 
second. 


System speed is not affected 
by operator limitations. 


@ Queving drastically reduced 


by requiring correct message 
composition before entering 
communications network. 


® Central unit simultaneously ac- 


cepts message and selects 
next transmitter. No lost time 
in switching. 


VERSATILITY 


®@ Accepts up to five prepunched 


card combinations . . . varying 
sizes . . . paper or plastic. 
Eliminates unwieldy master 
files. 


@ Permits variable messages— 


up to 150 characters in 


Inpuf code can be converted 
to any communications sys- 
tem or computing code. 


Provides wide variety of time, 
date and shift codes, i.e., 
hour of year, M day code 
or any conventional mode. 


Plugboard flexibility through- 
out, 


Up to 36 input stations can 
be connected to one com- 
piling station. 


Contains complete, fully-syn- 
chronized time system. 


Of fully modular construction 
—facilitates maintenance, al- 
lows virtually 100%  avail- 
ability factor. 
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Five top executives tell how to: make a business grow, stimulate imaginative 
action in subordinates, determine which jobs can and cannot be delegated. 
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Most firms miss sales because they mishandle inquiries they get from adver- 
tising. This simple procedure will help you turn more ad inquiries into sales. 
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Films can sell, train or create vast public goodwill. Here’s how and when to 
make a film, what it costs, and how to get it to influential audiences. 
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Crawford Corp.’s offices contain many practical design ideas. Any firm can 
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22,000,000 
IMPRESSIONS 
ON DAVIDSON 


DUAL:-LITHS...AND fA 


THEY RE STIL 
GOING STRON 


As educational publishers, scorr, FORESMAN & COMPANY, 
of Chicago, creates and distributes about twenty different 
titles each year which range from kindergarten readers 
to college textbooks. 


To supply high quality support literature and to help out 
with routine printing, SCOTT, FORESMAN operates an inter- 
nal duplicating department equipped with Davidson 
Dual-Liths Model 241 and Model 233. The company has 
found the Dual-Liths not only insure superlative printing 
quality and versatility, but often halve the job time com- 
pared with the other machines considered. The Dual-Lith 
241 can handle up to 6,000 sheets an hour and the Dual- 
Lith 233 up to 5,400 an hour. If required, jobs can often 
be run 2-up with both sides printed simultaneously, with 
enormous savings in job time and costs. Set-up time is 
short, the 241 taking only 4 to 5 minutes from finishec 
plate to production run. The 233 takes slightly longer. 
Since SCOTT, FORESMAN installed the Dual-Liths in 1946, 
it has produced over 22,000,000 impressions with only a 
few minor stoppages...a remarkable record. 


Outstanding dependability is only one feature of David- 










son Dual-Liths. They can substantially reduce your print- 
ing costs and provide superb “professional-quality” work. 
For the complete story on how Dual-Liths help scorrt, 
FORESMAN, Call your Davidson Distributor (he’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages) — or write to Davidson Corporation, 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


FREE! These booklets show you how to take the work 
out of paperwork! 





DAVIDSON CORPORATION MM-5-60 
Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Send me Case History No. B-21—plus other 
free booklets about Dual-Liths. 


Name 








Company 


[] i Address 
aviason 


City Zone 








State 
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LEES custom carpet solved 


a highly complex problem 


for Harrahs Club in Reno 


Problem: to unify three vast casinos full of spacious rooms, stairways 
and corridors—and still retain a feeling of separate areas 


Problem: to satisfy the demand for a unique design in holiday-mood 
colors that would show no soil under extraordinarily heavy traffic 


Problem: to get a 27-foot repeat design when carpet experts consider a 
54-inch repeat large 


Homer Huntoon, A.I|.D., staff decorator for Harrahs, wanted carpeting 
everybody told him couldn’t be made. That is, until he started working 
with Lees design and product departments. Yes, Mr. Huntoon got his 
27-foot repeats in a five-frame all-wool Wilton for a minimum of cross- 
seaming in traffic lanes. 


Each repeat includes plain color, vertical and horizontal stripes in 
ingenious rearrangements, with black stria to camouflage cigarette burns. 
A totally new concept for club and hotel design, and one which permits 
easy small-area replacement without disrupting the pattern. 


Even if your problems are simpler than Mr. Huntoon’s, you'll agree 
with him, “Co-operation from Lees was outstanding, their designing most 
advanced.” Now, while you’re in the planning stage, write for the name 
of the Lees commercial specialist nearest you, and for free brochure. 


James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


those heavenly carpets by lets. [swear 


OR WRITE FOR COPY 


f 
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ThE OPTICAL SCANNER, KNOWN 


IS TH 


YOU'RI 





Notice that we say read. Not “sense.” Not “feel.” Read. Just 
as you have learned to recognize individual letters, so the 
Farrington Optical Scanner can be programmed to read letters, 
punctuation, symbols. Without special inks or papers. Without 
magnetic letters. The EYE is the only machine that reacts to 
visual impressions. 


It does even more. The EYE translates imprinted data from 
documents—bills, checks, tab cards—into punched cards or 


ONLY MACHINE 


8 THI 


EYE, 


THAT DOES WHAI 


DOING THIS INSTANT --IT READS 








tape, the languages understood by automatic business machines 
and computers. It can process from 75,000 to 150,000 cards 
per day. 

Optical Scanning is therefore the most versatile way of con- 
verting printed data into any form for any automatic processing 
machine. Wherever you find three or more operators who 
read and punch, you find a likely place for an Optical Scanner. 
Only Farrington makes it. 


Farrington Optical Scanners are now automatic key-punch operations for companies like: 


A.T.&T. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY THE READER’S DIGEST 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 


For further information, write Farrington Electronics, Needham Heights 94, Mass. 
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NEWEST ADDITION TO THE 
HONEYWELL LINE OF TRANSISTORIZED 
DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Compare Honeywell 400 with any 
other moderately priced system 


@ Highest internal speeds (up to 10 times 
faster) 


@ Fastest printing (with clean carbons) 
plus 100% simultaneity with other oper- 
ations 


@ Most reliable magnetic tapes (simul- 
taneous read-write at 96,000 decimal 
digits per second) 

@® Highest sorting speeds (two to three 
times faster) 

@® Compatible with powerful Honeywell 
800 (both program language and infor- 
mation transfer) 


Just 14 months ago Honeywell excited the business 
world with the introduction of the all-transistorized 
Honeywell 800. Here at last was a system so compact, 
powerful and efficient (and so low in cost) that it cast 
an entirely new light on the economics of EDP. 
Greater power was available to more users at lower 
cost. 

Today Honeywell announces a new low-cost system 
that extends the benefits of magnetic tape data proc- 
essing to more companies than ever before. This sys- 
tem is Honeywell 400, a low-cost complement to the 
powerful Honeywell 800. 


Solves the problem of growth 


With the 400, Honeywell gives data processing com- 
mittees another good answer to their problems. For here 
is a system that is powerful enough to be economical, and, 
at the same time, compact enough and priced low enough 
to make it practical for many companies right now. 

The ample capacity of the basic Honeywell 400 system 
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will accommodate reasonable growth. And, importantly, 
when still greater processing power becomes necessary, 
the graduation to a Honeywell 800 is a very logical and 
economical step. 


Compatibility is inherent 

Information can be readily interchanged between 
Honeywell 400 and Honeywell 800 systems because they 
use the same magnetic tapes (as well as the same high- 
speed printer and card reader). Most important, a pro- 
gramming language is provided that can be processed by 
either system. When it becomes desirable to step up to a 
still more powerful system, there is no need for costly 
reprogramming. This compatibility also means that 
Honeywell 400 programs can be checked out on Honey- 
well 800 systems, an advantage that could hasten the ap- 
plication of work to your Honeywell 400 by as much as 
six months to a year. 


For more facts about the new Honeywell 400, just get 








in touch with your nearest Honeywell Datamatic Sales 
Office. Or, write to Minneapolis-Honeywell, Datamatic 
Division, Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts. 


Honeywell Datamatic Division Sales Offices in: ATLANTA 
BOSTON ¢ CINCINNATI « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND * DETROIT 
HOUSTON ¢ LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In Canada: Honeywell Controls Limited, Toronto17, Ont. 


Honeywell 
Electronic Data, Processing 
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You'll hold your most 
effective meetings 
TU 
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Another showmanship technique 








GET YOUR IDEAS 
ACROSS FORCEFULLY 


... audience hears 
every word 


Sm: We liked the article by Ted 
Pollock, “How to demonstrate your 
product—with showmanship” [MM, 
March, 60]. It might interest you 
to know how our company recently 
had big success with another kind 
of showmanship technique. 

At a recent national convention 
we wanted those in attendance to 
see, feel and operate one of Edwards 
“program instruments.” This type of 
signaling equipment is used by in- 
dustrial plants and school buildings 
to ring bells at set times, thereby 






Built-in 
High Fidelity 
Sound System 


Speak from an RCA ’Lectronic 
Lectern and you know you're get- 
ting across clearly to the farthest 
corner of the room. Go ahead and 
call a meeting on short notice in any 





space that’s available. Your com- scheduling lunch hours, end of shift, 
letely portable ’Lectronic Lectern toanpized and other periods. 
7 : : Transistorizé We decided to have a contest 
can go right along with you. Its ey wt 
. es Seccaten 't where, to be eligible, a visitor had 
powerful all-transistor amplifier, peraces irom any only to insert a metal pin in the time 
built right into the system, operates 110-volt A.C. outlet, mechanism. The minute, hour and 


or from batteries. day this pin represented was re- 
corded and at the end of each con- 


vention session, a specific time was 


from any 110-volt A.C. outlet, or 
batteries. Transistors mean instant 








operation and long life. —- with selected as the winner. Five daily 
broadcast quality prizes of small door chimes were 
TV Microphone awarded and there was a grand 
prize of a four tube, eight-note 

wine: ee & Edwards Westminster chime. 
Tmk(s) ® The result was far more than just 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA holding a contest. Almost 2,000 peo- 
: ple not only saw and_ handled 

LECTERN SALES Serves audiences 


the program scheduling instrument, 

CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY up to 600 Pees a 
p they also recognized how easy it 
ee Projects your voice to was to operate. 
the last row. 


Radio Corporation of America 
































Dept. G-282 LEE T. CHANDLER 
MA IL Camden 2, N. J. MANAGER, TECHNICAL PRODUCTS 
Please send details on the ‘Lectronic Lectern 1 EDWARDS CoO., INC. 
C 0 U P 0 N Portable! | NORWALK, CONN. 
mame \\ Sets up in | 
TODAY BE company AY 30 Seconds Missile makers morale 
; J Just open it up, ae ; 
cae plug ih os Sm: In the “Workshop for manage- 
zai aati eee start talking. ment” section [MM, Feb., 60], the 
arti a Se 7 ; ye ie oe +3 
PEG 0 ty Sih, a a a ae | article “View job satisfaction 
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Refinement of Detail *% by Mills 


Your Mills Movable Wall System keeps its look of permanence in spite of constant rearrangement, thanks to attention 
to detail... joints that stay hairline-tight, trim that stays flat. Only Mills custom-crafting produces these seen and 


unseen details to insure handsome interiors which will a/ways speak well of your company. Mills representatives will 







be pleased to provide you with a Planning Kit especially prepared to aid you i itioning your offices. For 


your copy write to The Mills Company; since 1921, manufacturers of mo : 942 Wayside Road, 


Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

















Space-Conditioning: 
a total concept by Mills. 
Control » Comfort 
Privacy « Efficiency 
Beauty 

ieee" mm Bos 
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COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


12 


fE. NEED INDU 


ATLANTIC 


Secure Your Future Needs 
at this 1200-Acre River Site 


in the Southeast Coastal 6! 


Make sure you have the industrial water you need now 
and for the future. You can with this 1200-acre plant site 
on the Pee Dee River at Cheraw, in uncongested northeast 
South Carolina. 


Average river flowage here is 4.895 billion gallons a day— 
more than enough to fill your requirements for years to 
come. Site lies adjacent to U. S. Highway 52 and Atlantic 
Coast Line mainline tracks. Area is also served by another 
major railroad and a municipal airport suitable for small 
planes. Ample electric power and manpower available. 
Progressive, friendly community; good schools and recrea- 
tion facilities; lots of room for leisurely, relaxed living. 


Ask for details on this and other big-acreage river sites 
in the Coastal 6. A letter, wire or phone call to Coast 
Line’s industrial developers will bring you 
exactly the facts you want. All inquiries held 
confidential. 


+. serving the Southeast Coastal 6 


Direct Inquiries to: 


R. P. JOBB 

Assistant Vice-President 
Department M-50 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Wilmington, N.C. es 
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through workers’ eyes” on page 30 
was of great interest to me. As a 
consequence, I conducted a like poll 
in my department and obtained the 
following results based on average 
ratings of 35 missile checkout tech- 
nicians—electronic and electro-me- 
chanical systems technicians: 


Morale item Ranking 
Fair pay 1 
Job security 2 
Interesting work 3 
Promotions on merit 4 
Credit and recognition 5 
Good physical working 


conditions 6 
Understanding and 

appreciation 7 
Counsel on personal 

problems 8 


It is interesting to note the simi- 
larity between these ratings and 
those of the 300 employers polled by 
National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation—rather than the employees’ 
rankings. 

One obvious conclusion is that 
NRMA employers should all be 
managers in the missile industry 
since they indubitably understand 
missile checkout technicians thor- 
oughly. 


A. M. HOEHN 

DEPARTMENT HEAD 

MISSILE FINAL ACCEPTANCE TEST 
CHRYSLER CORP. 

DETROIT 


Added audit advice 


Sir: In considering “How to audit 
your existing products—for profit” 
[MM, April, 60], the 10 points sug- 
gested are fine as far as they go, but 
I would suggest adding a couple of 
very important ones to make this 
list more complete and meaningful. 
These factors, Lippincott & Mar- 
gulies believes, should be of over- 
riding concern in any company’s 
market audit: 

1. Corporate image. Every com- 
pany should analyze its “corporate 
look,” in terms of how effective its 
symbol—trademark or brandmark— 
is as a recognition factor in all of 
its communications—from the name- 
plate on the product to its shipping 
labels. Every company has a mark 
of which it is justifiably proud. But 
how well is it used? In how many 
shapes, styles, or colors does it ap- 
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@HERE IS A Low-Cost, highly effec- 
tive approach to office cost control 
—an approach that is tested and 
proven. It works even if you have 
no more than five people doing re- 
peat work in your office. 


The book is written by the presi- 
dent of one of the world’s most 
highly respected management con- 
sulting firms, H. B. Maynard, and 
two of his associates in the H. B. 
Maynard and Co. 


The Maynard approach to office 
cost control and reduction is based 
on a set of standard time values 
covering 95% of all office tasks— 
priceless data developed during 
years of painstaking work. 


These time values, called Universal 
Office Controls, are published for 
the first time as part of Practical 
Control of Office Costs. 


Equally important, the book spells 
out—in clearcut, step-by-step, easy 
to understand language—how to 
apply these controls with full em- 
ployee cooperation. It tells how to 
break down the barriers that have 
caused today’s tremendous differen- 
tial between office and factory 
output. 


Just buying this book will not solve 
all your problems of office cost re- 
duction. But if you apply with 
properly qualified personnel the 
program set forth in this book, you 
can definitely expect office perform- 
ance to go up to as much as 80 to 
100%. And the program itself costs 
no more than 1% of total office 
costs. 


Practical Control of Office Costs 
helps you answer key questions like 
these: 


How many people do we really 
need? When is overtime justified? 
Which new equipment can pay 
for itself? How long should it 
take to type a letter... find a 
folder ... make a phone call... 
total a column of figures? 


Practical Control of Office Costs 
has been called one of the biggest 
contributions to management in the 
last decade. It contains 10 idea- 
packed chapters, 36 tables of stand- 
ard time values in seven major 
categories of office work, 11 stand- 
ard allowances for miscellaneous 
work, plus six helpful forms. 





YOU CAN 


SLASH 
OFFICE 
COSTS 


20.30% 


in a few months 


That's the promise in an 
important new book by 
three experienced authors 


PRACTICAL CONTROL 
OF OFFICE COSTS 





by H. B. Maynard, 
William M. Aiken 
and J. F. Lewis 


The book’s table of contents: 


Immediate results you can expect with 
practical office controls—“It is not un- 
reasonable to expect cost reductions of 
20 to 30% within a few months, with 
further savings in the following years.” 


Facts about the Universal Office Con- 
trols and how they were developed— 
“All manual work can be analyzed in 
terms of basic motions. Universal 
Office Controls are built on this fact 
and therefore are universal in their 
application.” 

Eight ways to use Universal Office 
Controls—You can get factual answers 
to questions like: Who are our best 
workers? ... Should we mechanize our 
office work?... How much does each 
report cost?...Should we use tem- 
porary help. 

How to apply Universal Office Con- 
trols—Here are the steps to take to 
control costs with Universal Office 
Controls. Sample forms are given, plus 
a caution on how to avoid human rela- 
tions problems. 


Ten questions that test the efficiency 
of your office—Symptoms of poor effi- 
ciency will stand out when you observe 
the office in the light of these ques- 
tions. Or you can use work sampling, 
which is described. 

How to organize definite tasks for the 
office force—Here is the easy, syste- 
matic way to assign definite tasks, us- 
ing task lists and work distribution 
charts. 


How to establish effective methods in 
the office—A review of the two chief 
techniques for testing and improving 
the efficiency level of your present 
office methods. 

How to set time standards for office 
tasks—Here, in step-by-step form, is a 
case example of how to create sound 
time standards that can be easily at- 
tained by the average worker. 


How to install your program of Prac- 
tical Office Control—Based on experi- 
ence in firms where this program has 
been profitably used, you get a plan of 
action to take, and pitfalls to avoid. 
Universal Office Controls standard 
data—Here are the actual tables of 
working data, giving established time 
values for approximately 95% of the 
elements of office operations. 


YOU RISK NOTHING .. . PAY ONLY $12.75 
IF SATISFIED AFTER 10 DAYS 


Management Publishing Corp., Room 5, 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Please send me PRACTICAL CONTROL 
OF OFFICE COSTS for a FREE 10-DAY 
INSPECTION. I will either keep the book 
and you can bill me for $12.75 as payment 
in full, or I will return it and be under abso- 
lutely no obligation. 
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pear? Has it been analyzed lately 
by professional designers to deter- 
mine public reaction to it? How 
does this reaction conform with the 
company’s own concept of its 
image? 

In short, is the corporation symbol 
being used as effectively as it could 
be, does it identify the company 
properly, and is it being consist- 
ently applied? 

The importance of the corporate 
mark as a sales tool is graphically 
underlined when one looks at the 
spiralling costs of communications, 
which in the past decade grew at 
more than twice the rate of sales 
or of profits. With the consumer 
being bombarded with some form 
of sales message at the rate of 1,500 
impressions a day, the competition 
for attention gets rougher and 
rougher. The corporate mark is as- 
suming an increasingly important 
role in this battle for split-second 
recognition. 


2. The package. On the theory 
that there are very few real quality 
or innovation differences between 
competing products, the package 
becomes one of the most influential 
salesmen a company has. Periodic 
review of package effectiveness in 
the hard-sell market of today is a 
must. 

Tests should be made periodically 
to determine how well an existing 
or proposed package design com- 
mands attention, encourages pur- 
chase, and promotes brand loyalty. 

Once these factors are known, 
another test should be made to find 
out how widely the package is 
recognized. Then management can 
determine whether re-design is 


needed; or whether the present 
1 VRE See Lae OF BIG OPP UM Taw v..- package is good, but needs more 





Industries in B&O’s OHIO RIVER VALLEY are there because effective promotion; or whether 
the Nation’s top market—half the population—and raw both re-design and promotion are 
materials, ample acreage, and plentiful power with un- needed. 
excelled transportation . . . provide an economic atmos- ; 
phere that’s production-right for your new plant! LOOK DONALD G. KEEN 
who’s there NOW . . . LOOK B&O! DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Plan with LIPPINCOTT & MARGULIES, INC. 
a B&O PHONE OR WRITE: NEW YORK 
man! T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 
G. E. FERENCE, Ind. Development Agt. A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent Cold facts 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 Beas Thee ead your interesting 
FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent article, “How to cure those costly 






PITTSBURGH 22 COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WAbash 2-211 ‘T've got a cold’ absences” [MM, 


320 BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD Feb., 60]. Granted that many em- 


ployees take advantage of this “I’ve 
Constantlydoing things —better! got a cold” excuse to have a little 
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CONTROL AT UNITED 











“Moore forms help us 


complete reservations 


5 times faster” 


United Air Lines’ automated reservation system has 
given the company tighter control of space on its Main- 
liner flights. The chances of over- or under-selling 
seats have been reduced; waiting list passengers get 
seats more often; there are fewer expensive “no shows.” 
Other benefits to United include end-of-day statements 
of bookings, and more accurate and up-to-date sum- 
maries for analysis. 


The System is built around a network linking all ticket 
agents with a single electronic computer in Denver. 
Booking information for round-trip or stop-over flights 






NIT ate aAg4inn 


Build control with 





M.L. Perry, Director of Reservations, United Air Lines 


is sent manually by teletypewriter from the booking 
office to Denver. This comes out as punched tape, 
coded to produce a punched card for each airport on 
the passenger’s route. The cards are fed into the com- 
puter, which accepts the information and issues a status 
message further confirming the reservation. A new tape 
is made from the cards, which are then used for statis- 
tical reports to management. 


Confirmation is sent, using the second tape, and 
printed automatically by teletypewriters in the down- 
line offices on a card. In the past, the facts were tran- 
scribed by hand. Machine printing has cut out this 
bottleneck. Personnel morale is better now that this 
boring job is gone. The chances for error are reduced. 
The cards are continuous forms, specially designed by 
Moore. They are United’s control in print. 


“The Moore man’s advice on systems paperwork helped 
us a great deal when we set this system up,” said M. L. 
Perry, Director of Reservations at United Air Lines. 
To find out how the Moore man can help you get the 
control your business needs, whatever its size, write 
the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, INc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 
throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Carib- 


bean and Central America. 





MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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“THERMO-FAX”” cooyn as 


perfectly dry copy fast. In just 4 seconds these all-electric 
machines copy directly from an original. The clean, dry 
copy can be on white, bond-weight paper or on any of 6 
colors. This speed and simplicity saves you money with 
paperwork routines—such as billing, accounting, and ad- 
dressing. To see all that dry copying can do, call your 
local dealer .. . or mail the coupon below. 














TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 


e 
: @ Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Thermo-Fax @ Dept. DCP-50, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
a 
COPYING PRODUCTS : Please show me how dry copying with “‘Thermo- 
: e@ Fax’' Copying Machines can simplify paper- 
SSH e@ work at low cost. 
«e 
TMiinwesora ]finine anno e Name . a 
= 
TManuracturine company § Company 
oes WHERE RESEARCH IS BHE KEY TO TOMORROW @ Address 
a 
THE TERM “THERMO-FAX” IS A REGISTERED S City Zone State 
* 
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time off. However, you should have 
devoted more space to how employ- 
ees should take steps to take care 
of themselves. Actually your treatise 
included only a short paragraph 
relating to this phase. 

Truly, I feel the chronic “I’ve got 
a cold” absentee is an offender to 
industry. But a lot of cold epidemics 
could be avoided if employees 
would stay home during that span 
of time they can give a cold to some- 
one else, thereby averting contam- 
inating a whole office or factory 
force. 

Along with the same philosophy, 
people should learn to take care of 
themselves. This alone would cut 
down on absenteeism to a large 
extent. A good many people don't 
have the common sense to stay home 
or take immediate remedial steps 
when they get a cold. 

All around, your article is very 
good and appropriate but you 
should have devoted more space to 
remedial effects. 

ALBERT LARSON 

PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR 

NORTH AMERICAN ROYALTIES, INC. 
BISMARCK, N. D. 


@ The heavy cold “season” is almost 
over, but Mr. Larson has a good point: 
see that employees with contagious 
colds stay home to avoid contaminat- 
ing others. However, our article makes 
the point that many people use, “I've 
got a cold” as a convenient excuse to 
stay home. They're not sick at all. 
These are the people management has 
to deal with if it really wants to cut 
down on absenteeism. 

EDITOR 


| All for scientific task assignment 


Sir: After perusal of your article 
“How to organize definite tasks for 
your office force” [MM, April, ’60], 
I feel constrained to congratulate 
the authors upon the crispness of 
their presentation. 

They have successfully avoided 
the tendency of so many authors to 
complicate a subject in an effort to 
explain it. 

The need to organize the work of 
an office, and even of a single office 
employee, cannot be over empha- 
sized. In large companies, as well 
as in small ones, the lack of work 
organization results in a lack of con- 
trol. It would seem also that pro- 
cedures like those outlined are 
required for any approach to a sci- 
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Dozs THE READER think of you as a pleas- 
ant, friendly, helpful person? 


Some companies spend thousands of dollars 
training their sales and service people to be pleas- 
ant and friendly. They realize how important it is 
to make a good impression. But when they write 
you a letter, it would chill your whiskers off ! 


A stiff, formal letter is just plain old-fash- 
ioned. It has no place in a modern business organ- 
ization. A friendly, conversational letter says the 
same thing more clearly, more simply and more 
briefly. A friendly tone makes a letter more effec- 
tive, more likely to succeed. 


Good letters make money; poor letters cost 
money. Every inadequate letter that leaves your 
office is a lost opportunity—it may result in a fi- 
nancial loss as well. 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


To modernize and improve the letter writing 
in your organization, why not try our BETTER 
LETTERS service? It’s an executive training pro- 
gram in letter writing and effective communica- 
tion now being used by more than 2,500 companies. 
Most of them have been delighted with the results. 
Send for our free brochure ‘“‘What Subscribers Say 
About BETTER LETTERS —— the training pro- 
gram that produces results.” It contains direct 
quotes from executives of 42 different companies. 


The BETTER LETTERS program is a series of 
4-page bulletins published at a rate of two each 











What Kind 
of an Impression 
Do You Make— 


when you write a business letter? ? ? 


month. One is mailed on the fifth of the month, 
the second on the twentieth. Each bulletin con- 
tains the amount of information a person can 
easily absorb in one sitting and start to apply 
during the following 15 days. Then another bulle- 
tin comes along with more ideas. 


TWO LEADING WRITERS 


The editors of BETTER LETTERS respect your 
judgment and intelligence. When they say a letter 
is good or bad, they point out exactly what makes 
it so and why. Their reasons are laid on the table 
for you to see, examine, and form your own judg- 
ment. The ideas the bulletins contain are so sound 
they will command the interest and respect of your 
highest executives. 


The editors of BETTER LETTERS are John P. 
Riebel and John L. Beckley. Mr. Riebel is an Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at California State 
Polytechnic College and the author of two best- 
selling books on business letter writing. Mr. Beck- 
ley is a former Business Editor of Newsweek 
Magazine and a consultant on communications to 
some of the country’s largest business organ- 
izations. 


Let these two experts help improve the tone 
and content of your business letters. Multiple sub- 
scriptions are particularly inexpensive — for a 
small additional amount you can obtain an indi- 
vidual copy for every executive and correspondent 
in your organization. If you are dissatisfied for 
any reason whatsoever, your subscription is can- 
cellable on 30 days’ notice. 


RATE SCHEDULE 1 ORDER FORM . 
BETTER LETTERS bulletins appear twice a 
month. oda I To: The Economics Press, Montclair, New Jersey | 
Basic Subscription (one copy of each issue): | Please enter our subscription to BETTER LETTERS. 
$2.00 per issue, $4.00 per month Send us ............ copies of each issue (see rates on stub). | 
Additional copies: 1-9 @ $ .50 per issue I Please also send us ............ vinyl plastic binders, one of which you 
10-49 @ 35 per issue will supply free of charge. l 
_ 50 ormore @ _ .20 per issue We reserve the right to cancel this subscription on 30 days’ notice. 
We supply a vinyl plastic binder for filing cur- | 
rent issues with each basic subscription. Ad- OS es a ee a ee | 
ditional binders are available at $2.50 each. | ‘seid 
Bills are rendered querterty. Seppe ceases 
THE ECONOMICS PRESS SPITE BROOD: BUNIIIIIIEE, oss cesnssuccitecdastdniscavesnnheih stnsicasashccksinatibinsiuisosctimimunnsdenieDbasesitiandammamaadiataiae tanta 
Montclair, New Jersey | SEER MERE or MI AIC ERROR PRE PES nae | 
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"7 dern it “ 


WE'RE 
PROUD! 22. 


It is a unanimous feeling of pride! Pride of product, sales; 
but more than that, a profound pride of accomplishment. The 
control panel industry has been influenced by our realistic 
prices, by our improved quality and service. This industry is 
expanding and MAC Panel is respected as a leader. This is 
the reason for the pride we display. You have made it possible. 


























General Offices: High Point, North Carolina 


© MAC PANEL CO., INC. 1960 
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entific salary administration plan. 
By adopting such a program, the 
employer not only organizes the 
tasks to be performed, but he also 
establishes control over his total 
salary expenditure—and in most 
companies, labor is the greatest ex- 


penditure. Further, the rating of | 
employees for salary purposes is un- | 


dergirded by at least a semblance 
of a quantitative approach. 

Of particular interest was the 
suggestion that the employee be 
carefully prepared before’ he is 
asked to participate in the program. 
Most of us who have reached the 
“advanced stage” in which we find 
ourselves in a position to direct the 
activities of others, are apt to over- 
look the apprehension which is a 
normal component of the clerical 
attitude. 

As a matter of fact, this program, 
if presented properly, would do 
much to establish goals and limita- 
tions for the worker, which should 
boost his morale. Clarification and 
definition are helpful to achieve- 
ment. 

The authors note the necessity 
for the small office employee to 
achieve proficiency in handling 
more than one task. Fortunately, 
they also stress the point that diver- 
sification should not be permitted 
to interfere with either quantitative 
or qualitative standards. In this 
connection, as well as in others, em- 
phasis must be placed on the job 


definition rather than on personal | 


achievement. 

Obviously, too, the initiation of a 
program such as this will provide an 
excellent starting point for the stud- 
ies of the job analyst or the methods 
man. Over the years, I have be- 
come more than ever dismayed by 
the fact that so little of what we 
call scientific management is ap- 
plied in offices, large or small. 

The approach recommended by 
the authors seems to be the basic 
first step, yielding many desirable 
by-products. 


W. H. EVANS | 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
WILLOW GROVE, PA. 






































Copyflex One- Writing System Gets 


Accounting Reports Out —Days Earlier! 


Bruning Copyflex copying machines 
do more to speed and simplify ac- 
counting paperwork than any other 
paperwork machine on the market. 

Copyfiex flexibility lets you repro- 
duce, from one worksheet or form, 
any series of comparative, cumula- 
tive, or consolidated reports and 
schedules. You write or type inform- 
ation once on the original form, add 
or change information whenever 
desired, make up-to-date Copyflex 
copies at any point for distribution. 
No clerical retyping or rewriting of 
repetitive data. No proof-reading. No 
copying errors. 


Copyfiex will fit in with any forms 
or electronic data processing equip- 
ment you are now using. Whether it’s 
a multiple-part continuous form or 
a snap-out set, you simply include a 
translucent part which can be used 
by Copyflex to reproduce additional 
copies. 

Copyflex gives you sharp, black- 
on-white copies (color-coded if de- 
sired) for as little as a penny each 
for materials for letter-size. A small 
Copyflex machine costs no more than 
a standard typewriter. You have 
everything to gain by mailing the 
coupon. 








(BRUNING). 





Copylex 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc. Dept. 5-G 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 


Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 
In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please send me more information on Copyflex 
for Accounting. 























. P N Title 
® The article Reader Evans comments a 
on is adapted from a chapter in the Comp 
- new Dine hint Oka: . ate 
} new book, Practical Control of Office | fbdines 
| Costs (see page 13). 
i EDITOR City ney a 
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These booklets—promotional and otherwise— 
contain ideas of possible profit to you. Each 
item listed will be sent to you without cost. 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD OR WRITE DIRECT 


ww 
How to dictate better 


Although written ina light vein, 


a brand new booklet gives down- — 


to-earth hints on acquiring good 
dictating habits. 
Prepared by. Stenocord of 


America, Inc., it gives step-by-step: 


instructions fer proner dictation. 


For a copy of “How to be a Dicta- 
tor,” circle number 257 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


wv 
Ways to use copiers — 
Thumbnail case histories on the 


varied applications for Verifax copying , 


machines are given in a new booklet: by 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Titled “How Modern Office Copy- 
ing Adds Time Where It Counts,” 
cases are taken from light and heavy 
industries and service organizations. 


For a free cupy of this 16-page bro-. 


chure, circle number 230 on the 
Rendet Service Card. 


Ww 
1960 vacation calendar 


_A business almanac and vacation | 
plotting chart is offered by Man-— 


power, Inc. 


Helpful data includes ae items © 


as tax due dates and holidays. 


For a free copy of this 12-page book- 
let and vacation chart, circle number 
258 on the Reader Service Card. 


vW 


About intercommunications 


An easy-to-read booklet by Dicto- 
graph Products, Inc. alerts man- 
agement to 11 basic communication 
situations that can boost costs and 
create ill will. 

The piece points up how proper 
internal communications systems 
can help trim telephone costs, im- 


20 


prove customer service and expe- 
dite business procedures, 
For a free copy of “11 Hidden Losses 


‘in Your Business,” circle number 256 


on.the Reader Service Card. 


a 


Forms inventory record 


A combination catalog and inven- 
tory record for stock forms has been 
issued by Uarco, Inc. 

About 48 pages of the book are 


reserved for recording supply and 


order data on individual forms. 


The rest of the book details stock . 
control punched forms and —, 


available from Uarco. 


For this free booklet, circle num- 
ber 216 on the Reader Service Card. 


Better business letters 


A revised edition of “Sixty Best 


- Business Letters” has been compiled 


by American Automatic Typewriter 
Co, 

All letters included in the 72-page 
booklet are actual reproductions of 


ones used successfully by a wide. 


range of manufacturers, retailers, 


banks, hotels and schools. 


Samples cover sales letters, col- 


lection requests, answers to in- 
quiries, complaints and adjustments, 


thank you notes and many other 


correspondence categories. 


For your free copy of this new guide 
to better letters, circle number 264 on 


- the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Low-cost market surveys 


A new 16-page booklet describes 
how National Family Opinion, Inc. 
conducts family market research by 
mail through cooperation of 70,000 
representative families spotted through- 
out the country. 

The piece itemizes survey experi- 


ence in the fields of product develop- 
ment, market potential, consumer 


knowledge and attitude and distribu- 


tion research. 

Accompanying the booklet is .a 16- 
page report of the characteristics and 
geographical distribution of the fam- 
ilies surveyed. ae 

For a free copy of these two book- 
lets, circle number 212 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


Ww oe 
How to stay well while abroad 


“The Travelers Health Hand- 
book” gives useful tips on every- 
thing from how to avoid mal de 
mer to what to pack in your first 
aid kit. 

A practical chart lists freuen: 


‘tion requirements in 70 countries. 


For a free copy of this 15-page 
guide, published by Charles Pfizer & . 
Co., circle number 211 on ex Reader 
Service Card. 


be 
Do you have parking problems? 
-Here’s a helpful 32-page book 
titled “Parking Techniques,” pre- 
pared by Harris Barrier, Inc. 

The illustrated booklet will serve 
as a guide for designing parking 
lots of any size or shape. 


For a free copy, circle number 251 
on the Reader Service Card. 


wv 


How to use premiums 

A premium promotion file, com- 
piled by Around-The-World Shop- 
pers, outlines 16 ways a premium 
program can be tailored to suit in- 
dividual requirements. 

Case histories of usage of pre- 
miums supplied from abroad in 
every price are included. 


For a free file, circle number 266 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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_ AOAMAANY CARD RECORDS 


WOES YOUR COMPANY 
WE 10 COPE WITH? 


VU WON BE 15,000... OR /TMAY 


BE 2500,000 (AS IN THE CASE 
OF THE INSTALLATION PICTURED) 


Whatever the number, the new line of REMINGTON RAND KARD- 
VEYER® models offers the most efficient time- and money- 
saving mechanized equipment ever devised for card 
records! At the touch of a button the tray containing 
any desired card is delivered in 3 seconds in front of 
the seated operator. No more standing, walking, 
reaching, bending! Trays are positioned for refer- 
ence without shadows. Superbly engineered, 
the units are vibrationless and whisper quiet. 
KARD-VEYER units accommodate more 
card records for the floor space used 
than ever before possible in mechan- A typical example 
ized equipment. There is a model peahiey acd ite 
to meet your precise needs. 
Send the coupon TODAY 
for illustrated booklet 
giving full details on 
these remarkable 
KARD-VEYER Units. 


















REMINGTON RAND 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1516, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10 
Kindly send free booklet LBV 811--“New Kard-Veyer” 
Name &Title - wi 

Compony.—— 


KARD VEWER 


MECHANIZED RECORD HANDLING SYSTEM APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES INC. 
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... makes copies on 
ordinary paper 


XEROGRAPHY, the fast, dry, electrostatic copying proc- 
ess, is the world’s most versatile copying method. After 
nine years of research, the advantages of xerography 
have been incorporated into an amazing office copying 
machine—the new Haloid XeroX® 914 Office Copier. It 
makes copies on ordinary paper, vellum, or offset paper 
masters. A major breakthrough in the application of 
automation principles to office copying, the XeroX 914 
Office Copier combines astonishing speed with un- 
believable ease of operation. 


No wet chemicals 
.-..no waste 


Since there are no adjustments to make, and no ex- 
posure settings, there’s no waste of materials with 
the new XeroX 914 Office Copier. Add to this mate- 
rial saving the fact that neither expensive sensitized 
paper, nor intermediate film negative, nor liquid 
chemicals are required, and you can see why copying 
costs are dramatically cut with the XeroX 914. 





Just push a button 
... copies flow! 


Anyone is an expert the first time he uses the 
XeroX 914. It is the easiest of all office copying 
machines to operate—for multiple copies or just 
one. Simply place original document face down on 
the scanning glass, select the number of copies 
you want, and push the “Print” button—that’s all. 
From that point on the machine operates by itself, 
automatically printing perfect copies until it 
reaches the quantity you designated. 





Copies everything... 
never misses a color 


The new XeroX 914 Office Copier copies every- 
thing written, typed, printed, stamped, or drawn. 
Copies from any original—letter, invoice, state- 
ment, receipt, contract—even pages in thickbound 
volumes. Copies all colors, including reds and 
blues, with sharp black-on-white fidelity. Nothing 
is left out. Every copy is error-proof, and legally 
acceptable. 








About 1¢ per copy 
for supplies! 


There’s no feeding of copy paper or rehandling of orig- 
inal with a XeroX 914 Office Copier. Any number of 
copies, delivered automatically. This is xerography 
teamed with automation, the NEW DIMENSION in office 
copying. It gives you unlimited copies at the touch of 
a button—at a cost of about 1¢ per copy for supplies. 
To arrange for a demonstration of the XeroX 914 Office 
Copier, and to get complete information, write to: 


HALOID XEROX INC., 9X-189 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


















Interchangeable programming panels 
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Magnetic memory stripes on forms 


BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
PUTS ONE ADVANCED TECHNIQUE AFTER 
ANOTHER TO WORK FOR YOU 







Printed circuits 


Here’s a look at the major advantages that make Burroughs F-4200 Electronic Accounting 
Machine the most advanced of its kind—one that will work for you as no other of its size and 
price can: PRINTED CIRCUITS that give you reliability in compact form, an example of the 
F-4200’s advanced electronic techniques perfected during Burroughs research on ultra 
sophisticated defense projects (computers for Atlas, SAGE, etc.). AN ABILITY TO “READ” 
—from data stored on thin magnetic stripes on the back of ledger cards—vital instructions 
and information like old balance and account number. INTERCHANGEABLE CONTROL 
PANELS that afford you unlimited programming capacity (and can be readily interchanged by 
your own operators). COMPLETE OPERATOR COMMUNICATION SIGNALS—specific identifi- 
cation of information needed to handle special situations. Burroughs—TM 


OPTIONAL: Burroughs 

Automatic Reader operates 

with the F-4200 to simplify 

accounting still further! It B 

automatically runs trial urroughs 
balances, transfers balances 

to new forms, posts fixed 


items. For a look at the Corporation 


F-4200 and Automatic 





Reader in action, call our “NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 
nearby branch office.Or write 

Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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KEY CONSIDERATIONS: 


The MAN 





The CHAIR that holds the man who does the work 





The GIRL behind the man 































JEST AIR 


JE) JE. 


SPECIALISTS IN SEATING AND SEATING ONLY FOR OVER S3O YEARS 





Model 41400 Model 41430 Model 51410 


Criterion’s clean, crisp lines complement any decor. Unique cantilever 
arms allow complete leg freedom. Bridge-strong steel construction 
assures long chair life. Deep foam cushions in seat and back for cool 
comfort all day long. 
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The most important piece of furniture a man or 

woman uses in an Office is the chair. Other furniture holds 

the work . . . the chair holds the worker! The worker’s 

alertness and efficiency depend largely upon the chair he sits 

in. And he can’t sit in a better chair for top 

accomplishment than the new Harter Criterion . . . it is 

designed for a fuller day’s work. Invest in 

Harter Chairs for 

productivity dividendal .............ii<-smses .eniedeeneiaaeighsovatbaciaaniomads ‘ 
Get free full color literature by return mail. Just clip this ° 
coupon, print your name on your letterhead, and mail to: : 


i HARTER CORPORATION 
5006 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


Canada; Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario : 


rer eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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EXTERIOR of Arkla 
Air Conditioning Corp. 


M. C. SCHRADER, Asst. Sec- 
retary & Treasurer of Arkla. 


NATIONALS help this corporation do three 


times as much work in two-thirds the time. 


“Our Calional Accounting System 
saves us *20,000 a year... 


returns 133% annually on investment.” 


—Arkla Air Conditioning Corporation, Evansville, Ind. 


“We have been using a National Ac- 
counting System for two years. At this 
time, I would like to report to you on 
the various ways Nationals have helped 
our business efficiency,” writes M. C. 
Schrader, Assistant Secretary -Treas- 
urer, Arkla Air Conditioning Corpora- 
tion. 

“Prior to installing our National 
System, we read in one of your adver- 
tisements that Nationals would give us 
faster, more accurate information. We 
also read that the National System 
would save us money—repay its cost 
quickly. This interested us. Soon after, 
we installed a National Accounting 
System. 

“Two years of experience definitely 


backs this up. Our National System 
has given us new speed, new accuracy, 
and surprising money savings. For ex- 
ample, we now process three times the 
work in two-thirds the time necessary 
under our former method. Also, pre- 
vious errors in addition have been com- 
pletely eliminated. Most important, 
our National Accounting System saves 
us $25,000 a year... returns 133% an- 
nually on investment.” 


Ce ae, 


Asst. Secretary & Treasurer of 
Arkla Air Conditioning Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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A NATIONAL SYSTEM paid for it- 
self in less than one year here. 







AIR CONDITIONER 
operates on low 
cost gas .. . heats 
and cools. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask us about the National Mainte- 


nance Plan. (See the yellow 
pages of your phone book.) ea 
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TAX QUIZ—by Benjamin Newman, Tax Attorney 


insurance proceeds 


WHEN ARE THEY TAXABLE? 


The question— A man dies leaving an insurance policy 
designating his employer as beneficiary. But he also 
leaves an employment contract stipulating that his son 
shall receive the insurance proceeds. The son receives 
the money. Is it taxable or non-taxable? 


The facts— In 1947, Mr. X, an employee of the Y Corp., 
applied for a life insurance policy. The policy was 
issued, naming Y Corp. as Mr. X’s beneficiary. The 
first premium was billed to and paid by Mr. X. 

Shortly afterward, Mr. X and the company signed 
a written employment contract. The provisions in the 
contract were identical with the benefit provisions in 
the insurance policy, except that Mr. X’s son was named 
beneficiary in the employment contract. 

The company repaid Mr. X the money he spent for 
the first premium. All further premiums were paid by 
the corporation to the insurance company. 

When Mr. X died several years later, the company 
paid the money it received from the policy to Mr. X’s 
son, according to the employment contract. 

The son excluded the first $5,000 from the amount 
he received, and paid the tax due on the balance. Then 
he decided that the entire amount received should have 
been tax free. He filed an amended return claiming a 
refund. The claim was refused by the District Director 
of Internal Revenue on the ground that the son’s 
original return was correct. 


The ruling—The son took the matter to court. The 
court ruled that the entire amount was tax free. 

The son’s original return had been filed under the 
assumption that the money he received from _ his 
father’s employer was paid to him because of his 
father’s death. Under Section 22 (b) (1) (B) of the 
1939 Internal Revenue Code only the first $5,000 of 
such a payment is tax free. 

The claim for refund was based on the theory that 
the deceased, not the corporation, owned the policy. 

The District Court found that the facts and circum- 
stances supported the son’s refund theory. The premi- 
ums on the policy were paid by the corporation. The 
court held that these payments were made as an 
alternative to granting the man a higher salary, since 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


offers all the advantages for 
profitable plant location 





ample POWER 


Industries locating in West Virginia can tap an ample supply of 
economical electric power for all present and future requirements. 
Highly efficient generating plants, located near West Virginia's coal 
supplies make this an attractive feature of West Virginia's long list 
of advantages. 





> 


abundant NATURAL 


RESOURCES 


The principal mineral resources in West Virginia are coal, natural 


gas, oil, limestone, clays, sand, salt brines. From these industries are 


creating many products and by-products. Timber is another resource 


which offers many opportunities for woodworking industries. 


a CENTRALIZED LOCATION 


West Virginia may rightfully be called a suburb of four or five 
leading markets in America — New York, Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Chicago are within a 500 mile radius of West Virginia. This accessi- 


bility has been a decisive factor in the state's recent industrial growth. 
PLUS 


A large supply of skilled and versatile labor, an excellent climate, 
cooperative people and communities. West Virginia offers a well- 
rounded list of advantages to industries needing new opportunities 


to grow and expand. 


For more information on West Virginia write Don 
Crislip, Executive Director, West Virginia Industrial and 
Publicity Commission, State Capitol, Room M-2, Charleston 
5, West Virginia. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
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FOR YOUR NEXT 
CONVENTION OR 
VACATION 


“ 








| Saline ST. PETERSBURG BEACH 


%* Directly on the Gulf of Mexico % 200 Magnificent 
Rooms and Apartments at Reasonable Rates 











* 300-ft. Private Beach % 2 Pools Coffee Shop eres | 
% Dining Room % Cocktail Lounge ¥% Delicious Food 3 é 
* All-Star Entertainment % TV and Movie Theatre Z PERFECT $ 
% Dancing % Diversions for Tots and Teenagers c 3 
% Free On-Premises Parking Right at Your Door ? ALL YEAR: 
« e 
24 2 
For Color Brochure ?‘ROUND!: 
. e e 
Rates & Reservations Fe $ 
Snare 
WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 

JOHN M. ASTARITA, Managing Director il tee, 
Speers * 

paar 
COLONIAL INN + ST. PETERSBURG BEACH « FLA. Cr 
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your company 
is judged 

by the office 
you keep 


COLE 


Send for our latest full color free catalog 
and see for yourself why Cole Steel is ST id is L 
so far ahead in the office equipment field. 


Cole Steel Equipment Co., 415 Madison Ave., Dept. A5, N.Y.C. 17 
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they had been deducted from the corporation’s tax 
returns as business expenses. 

In other words, the payments of the premiums were 
actually additional income to the man, making him 
the equitable owner (i.e., the real, if not the legal 
owner ) of the insurance policy. Therefore the money 
received by the son, excepting only that small portion 
which was attributable to interest income, was tax free. 

Rhodes vs. Gray, District Director of Internal Rev- 
enue for the District of Kentucky, U. S. District Court, 
West. Dist. Ky., Louisville Div., Civil No. 3603, de- 
cided August 6, 1959. 


Partial payments 


CAN YOU GET THEM BACK IF THE TAX IS WRONG? 


The question—A man has paid part but not all of a tax 
deficiency which he believes has been wrongfully as- 
sessed against him. Can he sue for return of the part paid? 
The facts—In 1950 a businessman sustained large losses. 
He deducted these losses from ordinary income in his 
tax return for that year. The Tax Commissioner took 
the position that the losses were capital losses, deducti- 
ble only from capital gains. As a result, the businessman 
was assessed an additional $30,000. 

After paying $5,000 of the $30,000 demanded by the 
government, the businessman filed a claim for refund 
of his payment. The claim was disallowed. Then the 
businessman instituted an action for the $5,000 in the 
Federal court for his district. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau objected, saying that he had no right to main- 
tain a court action for refund until he had paid the 
total amount assessed against him. The court agreed 
and dismissed the action. The businessman appealed 
the dismissal all the way up to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


The ruling—The Supreme Court noted that the per- 
tinent statute was ambiguous on its face regarding 
the necessity for paying the full tax in advance of in- 
stituting court action for recovery. 

The court made a thorough study of the legislative 
history of the statute. As a result of this study, the court 
determined that it is the intent of Congress to give 
each taxpayer a choice between two alternatives when 
he wishes to contest a deficiency assessment. 

Within 90 days of the date of deficiency assess- 
ment, the taxpayer may dispute the assessment by 
means of a petition to the Tax Court of the U. S.; he 
may petition without paying any of the assessment. 

The taxpayer's other remedy is to bring suit in the 
Federal court for his district, for a refund after pay- 
ment of the tax. The statute grants the taxpayer two 
years from the date of the assessment to bring this 
suit. But in exchange for the extra time granted him, 
the taxpayer must pay the amount of the assessment. 

The choice between these alternatives is left to the 
taxpayer but he must make a choice. He cannot, as this 
businessman tried to do, accept the advantages of both. 
If he files action in a Federal district court, he must 
pay the entire tax first, then institute suit for a refund. 

Flors vs. United States of America, Supreme Court 
of the U. S., decided June 16, 1958. 
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The revolution in dictation 
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starts with Stenorette 


y " 





Now-—an electronic eraser under your thumb 


Full microphone control on this Stenorette makes your dictation faster, error-free! 


End costly, time-consuming dictation! 


Just one button on your Stenorette 
microphone lets you dictate, backspace, 
review. And, if you say it wrong, erase as 
you say it again right! No embarrassing 
mistakes. No frantic fingering. 


Magnetic tape does it. Stenorette— 
fully transistorized for instant operation— 
is the only machine to use clear, easily- 
corrected, re-usable tape properly. Your 
dictation is error-free—the easiest, fastest 
you’ve ever known. 


Your secretary transcribes faster too. 
Because she doesn’t have to pre-listen for 
errors, she types it right the first time. 


DedUA 


RUITU 











Automatic Voice Control gives her uniform 
playback at all times. No wonder she’s 
happy to say goodbye to outdated discs, 
cylinders and belts! 


No other machine compares in cost, 
quality or features. Just imagine what your 
company can save with Stenorette tape 
alone! And a Stenorette system—coordi- 
nated for dictating and transcribing with 
desk-models in your office, portables in the 
field—costs about half that of othersystems. 


Ask for a revealing 15-minute demon- 
stration in your own Office . . . to learn all 
the amazing facts about the revolution in 
dictation that starts with a Stenorette. 


Stenorette’ 


~more Dejur- Grundig Stenorettes are sold in the United States than all other magnetic dictating machines combined. 
Visit us at the Noma Show, May 23rd to May 26th—Montreal Show Mart, Booth 435 
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Stenorette® 
COMPANION. 
Fully transistorized, 
portable, powered by 
lifelong rechargeable 
battery. 45 min. reel. 


Compatible with desk- § 50 
model Stenorette. Only eer 
LS TTT 
6024 
DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, Business Equipment Div. ‘ 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Send booklet describing the revolution in dictation [J 
Have your representative call for a demonstration Cj 
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e Forward Look’”’ 
in engineering 
paperwork 


At Chrysler Corporation, there’s never a slip 
between engineering departments and central 
office in parts authorization. A. B. Dick offset 
duplicators have eliminated the chance of 
clerical copying errors and _ substantially 
trimmed pre-printed form inventories. 


Engineering release information is written 
onto an offset master. A. B. Dick offset dupli- 
cators produce the needed copies plus a second 
master for possible future use. Later, should 
it be necessary to modify the original release, 
new data is merely added to the second master. 


Engineering release systems represent just 
one area of recorded communications in which 
A. B. Dick Company is helping business 
smooth the path of paperwork. Write A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago 48, Illinois, for full 
particulars. 


A:B-DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 















Clip out and route to: 














Workshop for Management 


PRACTICAL IDEAS YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW! 


COST CUTTERS 


WEED OUT 
YOUR RECORDS 


@ IF YOURS IS AN AVERAGE OFFICE, 
35% of the records in your files can 
be destroyed immediately. So says 
John H. Schul, executive vice presi- 
dent of Underground Vaults & Stor- 
age, Inc., Wichita, Kan. 

Although often repeated, the fact 
remains that records are one of man- 
agement’s biggest fishing ponds for 
cost savings. Support of this state- 
ment is borne out by these thumb- 
nail cases: 

General Electric, in one study, 
discovered 900 unauthorized forms 
in use. 

A major airline found that 90% of 
the papers in its inactive files con- 
cerned verbal requests already an- 
swered by phone. 

When United Aircraft transferred 
165 tons of records to a storage cen- 
ter, its savings in freed floor space 
and files was $27,600. 

During a five-year period, the 
State of California cleaned out 144,- 
000 file drawers of obsolete records. 

A single Dow Chemical Co. file 
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cleanup yielded 11 tons of useless 
paper and an estimated saving of 
$13,500. 

The State of Michigan realized 
actual savings of $1,100,000 during 
the first two years of a records clean- 
up campaign. 

The New Haven Railroad is sav- 
ing over $26,000 annually—most of 
it in office space costs—through rec- 
ords cleanup. 

Every time Richfield Oil transfers 
the contents of a five-drawer file to 
a low-cost records center, it shows 
$138 in equipment savings and $28 
in space savings per year. 

Following an initial cleanup that 
eliminated 14 tons of records, a large 
finance company set up a complete 
records management program. Re- 
sults: destruction of 24 more tons of 
valueless records. 

How much costly waste paper is 
being housed and shuffled in your 
office files? 


CUT TRAVEL COSTS 
WITH CASH PLAN 


™ A REVERSE TWIST to on-the-cuff 
travel arrangements is found in the 
new cash plan devised by Executive 
Travel Club, Baltimore. 

Designed primarily to reduce the 
ever-increasing expenses of sales- 
men, here’s how the plan works. 

ETC has a network of contracted 
hotels, mc .cls, service stations, re- 
pair shops and other travel facili- 
ties. Each time a member-salesman 
makes a cash payment and presents 
his ETC card at a contracted facil- 
ity, his account is credited with a 
club dividend. 

Then, four times a year, the sales- 
man or his company receives a check 


for his accumulated dividends, 
minus modest dues. 

The sponsoring firm says this cash 
plan saves an average of $300 to 
$600 annually per salesman. 

For more details on this cash travel 


plan, circle number 209 on the Reader 
Service Card. 
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HELP KEEP WORKERS 
OUT OF TROUBLE 


™ EMPLOYEES BEING TAKEN IN by 
confidence games and loan sharks 
present a perennial problem to per- 
sonnel management. Victims of such 
shady deals are particularly preva- 
lent among industrial workers and 


cel 
ed Ne 





their families. But management gen- 
erally has done little about protect- 
ing workers from their gullibility. 

A few companies do periodically 
post warnings about current rackets, 
false bargains, illegal schemes. 
However, these bulletin notices 
don’t reach the wives of workers 
who, the Better Business Bureau 
states, are most often the target of 
swindlers. 

In an effort to alert both the 
worker and his family to gyp tactics 
flourishing in the area, the Colum- 
bus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
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WESTern 
PENNsyoania 


Fr a 


...a Work force can be 
trained for you at no 
cost when you locate in 


WESTern 
PENNsylvania 


Write to: 


WEST PENN POWER 


\ An operating unit of the WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


WEST PENN POWER, Area Development Department 
Greensburg, Pa., Phone: TEmple 7-3000 


Yes, I’d like proof that my workers can be trained at no cost to me 


if I locate in WESTern PENNsylvania! 


MM-22 











Name____ nies SIS EET eee: Title 

Company___ 
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uses this simple but effective means. 
With the company house organ, it 
enclosed a four-page pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Better Business Bur- 
eau of Central Ohio. 

This reports up-to-date details on 
pitches and blandishments being 
used to dupe the unwary. It un- 
masks charity rackets that enrich 
only the promoters. It cautions 
against used merchandise being pro- 
moted as new, falsely labeled 
brands, outright swindles. 

Employee Relations Counsel 
Robert Newcomb urges other com- 
panies to follow this utility’s ex- 
ample—taking care to proof any 
advice given on swindles against 
any possible lawsuit. 


BEWARE AGE BUGABOO 
OF WOMEN WORKERS 


@ LIKE JACK BENNY, many women 
prefer to remain 39. Others admit 
no more than “over 21.” So think 
twice before you label women em- 
ployees as old timers by handing 
out 15-, 20- or 25-year service pins. 
Chances are they'll resent the vet- 
eran tag. 

If a firm does decide to brave the 
difficulties, there are more tactful 








rewards that don’t flag the actual 
number of years served. Instead of 
a pin with numerals, consider one 
with just one stone signaling her 
birth month—not year. 

Employee psychologists, inter- 
viewed by Industrial Relations 
News, suggest a bouquet of roses 
or a plant. One large bank gives 
the “girls” a choice of sterling silver 
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gifts. Another awards cameras and 
clocks. 

Whatever your service token, soft 
pedal the years and play up the 
present. 


REWARD 
“PRESEN TEEISM” 


™ MANY FIRMS PENALIZE workers 
for absenteeism. A few take a more 
positive approach by rewarding em- 
ployees for good attendance. 

For instance, the JFD Manufac- 





Co., 
distributes company products as at- 
tendance rewards. 

In a survey of 200 companies, the 


turing Brooklyn, regularly 


Industrial Relations News found 
good attendance awards take a num- 
ber of forms. One firm hands out a 
week's extra pay for a year’s perfect 
attendance. Another grants an extra 
week's vacation for a spotless 12- 
month record. 

Robbins & Myers, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio, gives bonuses based on 
earnings to employees who show 
up for work regularly. The presi- 
dent of a big steel company sends 
a personal letter of congratulations 
to employees for good attendance. 


MAIL GOOD NEWS 
TO WORKER’S HOME 


@ WHEN YOU RAISE THE SALARY of 
an employee or award him a bonus, 
why not confirm the good news in 
a personal letter mailed to his home 
address. 

The Masland Duraleather Co., 
Philadelphia, has tried this way of 
notifying workers of pay increases 
with good results. President A. C. 
McCoy says it’s proved to be a mo- 
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Meet 
‘aate 
Billing 
Department 


This is a Friden CTS Computyper. The girl who runs it can turn out an amazing 
number of invoices and still have one of the easiest jobs in the office. Together, 
she and the machine comprise a complete billing department. 


Utilizing edge-punched cards which contain constant data, the CTS writes the 
heading and line items at a speed of 100 words per minute. It stops automatically 
to let the operator fill in order number and item quantity. Extensions, discounts, 
tax computations, and totals are figured and typed on the invoice automatically. 
Grand totals are stored in the machine and may be printed at any time. 


As the invoices are prepared, the CTS automatically punches selected informa- 
tion into a by-product paper tape for subsequent data processing such as direct 


conversion to tab cards. Or, the CTS itself may directly control punching of tab 
cards as another automatic by-product. 


We call this PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. For complete information, call your Friden 
Systems Man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


© 1960 rriven, inc. 





SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD 
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End high communications costs 





... Speeds inside calls... 
PAYS FOR ITSELF! 


Streamline business routines... use 
Direct-A-Call for inside calls, free 
your regular telephone for outside 
calls. Two-to-seven station systems 
with voice paging and talk-back 
speaker option; highest telephone 
quality; backed by world-famous 
ITT-Kellogg research. 

































COMPARE THESE COSTS 

WITH OTHER SYSTEMS! 

© The total cost of a 5-station Direct- 
A-Call system is $195 (plus modest 
installation charges). 

In 19 months Direct-A-Call pays for it- 
self in savings over other systems— 
gains added dollars in increased staff 
efficiency. 


Whether you need a sim- 
ple 5-phone Direct-A- 
Call, or a complete 500- 
phone installation with 
private automatic 
switchboard, Kellogg 
can provide the counsel 
and equipment that will 
save precious dollars. 


Fill in the coupon below 
for complete information. 


Sa 











Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, 
Commercial Products Dept. 
6600 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








O Please send me complete details on Direct-A-Call. 


O I am interested in larger systems. Have your representa- 
tive call to analyze my office intercommunications needs. 


© I would like a demonstration of Direct-A-Call in my office. 


Name Title 





Company 





Address 
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rale booster for both the employee 
and his wife. 

One precaution: don't reveal in 
the letter the amount of the raise. 
Let the worker tell his wife what 
he wants, 


| 4 od ont 3, Loe All, Be) 


SCHEDULE WORKLOAD 
TO FOLLOW ENERGY CURVE 


@ Work OUTPUT vaRiEs at different 
times throughout the day. Nor- 
mally, an employee works best di- 
rectly after the warm-up period at 
the start of the day. His perform- 
ance then begins to fall off—with up 
and down spurts—until the end of 
the work period. 

Morning and afternoon work 
curves follow the same general pat- 
tern. However, over-all morning 
productivity is usually higher. The 
p.m. downtrend begins earlier and 
reaches a much lower level than 
morning output. 

If youre not scheduling work- 
load and priority projects to con- 
form with this normal work curve, 
it’s actually costing you dollars, 
the Small Business Administration 
warns. 


TIME SAVERS 


CURTAIL TIME 
CALLERS TAKE 


m “HALF My DAy seems taken up 
talking to salesmen. I wish I could 
do something about it.” 

The executive who made this 
complaint can do something about 
it. He can take positive steps to re- 
duce total time consumed by such 
calls and at the same time increase 
the profitability of each visit. 


Established time limits. Time ac- 
corded will vary, of course, with 
products presented and your needs 
—but let each caller know his allot- 
ment and stick to that schedule. 


Organize needs ahead. Jot down 
your specific problems or questions 
you want answered before the inter- 
view. If the salesman is a periodic 
caller, save time by having a want 
list or firm order ready. 


Bar interruptions. Whenever a sales 
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presentation is interrupted by a 
phone call or another visitor, it takes 
extra time to get back on track. 
Give the salesman enough room. If 
you provide enough desk or table 
space for an orderly presentation, 
youll avoid time-consuming shuf- 
fling of catalogs and samples. 
Eliminate “folderol.” Take the in- 
itiative and steer the conversation to 
the business purpose immediately. 
Check printed data later. Don’t let 
the salesman give a word for word 
run through of catalogs or other ma- 
terial. You can skim or study it later. 
Group your orders. Doling out small 
orders will encourage frequent visits 
from the salesman—a waste of yours 
and his time. So, wherever possible, 
consolidate your orders. 

Avoid policy questions. Reserve 
matters of policy for direct com- 
munication with that company’s ex- 
ecutive officers. 

When you say no, mean it. Any 
salesman worth his salt will con- 
tinue his sales efforts if he thinks 
there’s a chance of making a sale. So 
be emphatic when your answer is a 
final no. 

Have other things to do. If the caller 
runs beyond his allotted time, be 
firm about closing the interview. For 
a chronic offender, pre-arrange an 
interruption by your secretary. 


JOT DOWN 
NEXT DAY’S TASKS 


@ THoMas Epison always used a 
simple but practical technique that 
could well be adopted by many 
modern day executives. 

Each night he would write on 
slips of paper the tasks for the day 
ahead. Thus reminded, he would 
carry each to completion. 

Anyone who tries it, the busy in- 
ventor said, will be surprised how 
much he can accomplish in one day. 


KEEP CONTROL 
OVER COMPANY KEYS 


@ For WANT OF A KEY many a min- 
ute is lost during a business day— 
not to mention lost tempers and 
the cost and inconvenience of call- 
ing in a locksmith. 

To save time wasted on hunting 
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lease fleetcars 
from HERTZ 





poccccle 


Hertz Car Lease Service solves all your upkeep prob- 
lems. Hertz will provide you with new Chevrolets, 
Corvairs or other fine cars; handle all repairs and 
maintenance. You reduce accounting problems to the 
writing of one budgetable check per month. Your 







fleet administrative time is cut to a 
minimum. With Hertz, you have 
the nation’s most experienced car 
lessor doing all the work! 


HERTZ 


CAR LEASE 


For more information, mail this coupon! 
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H. F. RYAN, VICE PRES. NAME j 
THE HERTZ CORPORATION soanien 
224 N. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS COMPANY | 

ADDRESS 
Please send me your illustrated book- 
let, “Who Should Lease Cars ... and CITY & STATE } 
Who Shouldn't.” NO. OF CARS OPERATED } 
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Another example of Addressograph-Multigraph cost-cutting 


Engine maker mechanizes paperwork 
» turns up high-powered savings 


Briggs & Stratton gasoline engines mechanize many 
a tedious job in home and industry and on the farm. 
So naturally the company is alert to ways of mecha- 
nizing its own production techniques. For example, 
management found that Multilith Offset provided 
a far more economical way to process the forms 
required in production, shipping and invoicing. 

By writing all necessary data just once on a 
Multilith Master, and reproducing the required 
number of copies on a Multigraph machine, costs on 
a single form were cut from 36¢ to 4¢ per set. 
With 100 sets required per average working day, 


© 1960 A-M Corporation 


Cutting costs 
is our business 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS 


annual savings on this one form alone amounted 
to $7,680! 

Instead of the costly job of stocking preprinted 
forms—over 57,000 copies of 22 different forms are 
needed every month—Briggs & Stratton now draw on 
their stock of inexpensive Multilith Masters. Both 
form and written information are reproduced simulta- 
neously on plain paper in exact quantities required. 

Ask the nearby Multigraph field office to report 
on how your business can profit with cost-saving 
Multilith Offset. Or write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


. BIG BUSINESS 
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Multigraph Multilith Offset 
Duplicator, Model 1250 


*Trade-Mark 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 
EVERY BUSINESS 
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FEATURE THAT 
SPECIAL 
OCCASION 
WITH 


W&A 


Whether it’s for 
a plant opening, 
anniversary, or any 
other special event, 
distinctive key 
chains by Williams 
& Anderson serve as 
a pleasing reminder 
to all your custom- 
ers, friends and 
employees. 

W & A low-priced 
key chains incorpo 
rate all the crafts 
manship and quality 
of over 90 years in 
the manufacture of 
fine jewelry. 

Write for our free 
booklet, ‘‘The Key to 
Creative Thinking”’. 


WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Eablens Manufacturers 5 1861 


14 Third Street, Providence, R. lI. 
__ (Circle number 160 for more information) _ 
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YOUR HELP CAN COME BACK 


A HUNDRED TIMES OVER 


If enough of us help, the S. S. Hope will be out- 
bound in 1960. A bold health project called Hope 
will be underway. 

The need for Hope is crucial. In many nations, 
too many health hazards exist. And too few 
hands can help. Often, one doctor for 100,000. 

Hope’s approach is practical. Help a nation’s 
doctors help themselves to health. By training, 
upgrade skills—multiply hands. Hope’s doctors, 
dentists, nurses and technicians will man a center 
complete to 300-bed mobile unit, portable TV. 

Help and you earn a priceless dividend. With 
health comes self respect. People at peace with 
themselves are less likely to war with others. 

Hope is yours to give, a people-to-people 
project. For a year’s worth, 344 million Ameri- 
cans must give a dollar. 

> 
Box 9808, Washington 15, D. C. G ; 
GIVE TO 


HELP LAUNCH HOPE 


Mail a dollar or more to HOPE, 
MAY 1960 








for keys, set up a central head- 
quarters for all keys. 

Instead of using just a num- 
bered hook arrangement with keys 
available to all comers, consider 
setting up a key control system. 
Basic components of good key con- 
trol are a filing system with visible 
index and a security cabinet, says 
P. O. Moore, Inc., maker of Telkee. 
Your indexing for such a system 
can be coded to prevent use of 
keys by unauthorized persons. 

Whatever system you use, or- 
ganizing control of keys will insure 
instant location and prompt return 
of keys. 


_USE OFFBEAT TIMING FOR 


PROMPT MEETING STARTS 


@ LATE sTARTs at meetings waste 
time of prompt conferees and can 
snarl subsequent appointments. 

CGS Laboratories, like other com- 
panies, had this perennial problem. 

Scheduling the starting times for 
meetings at odd minutes now works 
wonders for insuring punctuality, 
President Elton T. Barrett reports. 
Somehow a meeting called for 10:04 
gets off to an earlier start than one 
scheduled for 10 o'clock. 

A person who customarily is 15 
minutes late for a three o'clock ap- 
pointment usually manages to be on 
time for a 3:08 appointment. 

You might try this same system 
also when you schedule interviews 
with salesmen and other callers. 


SALES BUILDERS 


ENLIST ACTION 
ON PART OF PROSPECT 


= Prospects are usually impressed 
by those parts of a sales presenta- 
tion in which they play an active 
role. 

To assure participation on the 
prospect's part, try these ways of 
letting him share the spotlight. 

Put your product in his hand— 
letting him handle it will likely 
build a desire to buy. If your prod- 
uct is too big, use a miniature or a 
key part or feature. 

Ask leading questions. Hearing 
his own voice promotes self sell. 

Hand him pictures, charts or 








OFFICE PARTITION-ETTES 


Arnot Partition-ettes by Royal have more 
standard components and a wider 
choice of sizes and finishes than any 
others ... 39”, 54”, 68”, and 86” heights, 
13 widths ... a full range of matching 


doors... concealed wiring raceways... 
octagonal posts for complete rigidity 
...removabie chrome strips that allow 
desk tops to lock directly to panels! 
Partition-ettes are an integral part of 
the exciting modular concept of office 
design and only Royal gives you such 
flexibility, such completeness, such 
quality! Write for all the features that 
make Arnot Partition-ettes DIVERSE! 


Arnot Furniture Division 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 5-E, One Park Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


Please send me the Partition-ette® story. 
Name 














Firm 
Address. 
City Zone___ State. 
® 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
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"KEEP YOUR ~~ 
EMPLOYEES... ./ 


ON THE LEVEL! 


With a 
LAMSON SELECTIVE 
VERTICAL CONVEYOR 








Simple — dial any floor 


Granted, a pretty girl is like a 
melody. But let one drift around 
a multi-story building delivering 
—— and you have a pretty tired 
girl as well as a pretty expensive 
messenger. 
Multiply this girl by all others in 
your office building and you'll 
readily understand the great need 
for a less costly and more efficient 
inter-floor light materials handling 
system. 
LAMSON engineers have de- 
signed a very successful one, the 
SELECTIVE VERTICAL CON- 
VEYOR —a continuous chain lift 
capable of servicing all floors, re- 
ceiving and discharging tray- -loads 
of material automatically! 


Users report that enough savings 
result from reduced messenger 
expense plus more efficient time- 
use of productive employees to 
amortize the complete cost of a 
LAMSON SELECTIVE VERTI- 
CAL CONVEYOR. 


Why not find out more about it? Write to- 
day for a LAMSON catalog containing full 
information about Selective Vertical Con- 
veyors, Clinical History Lifts and Book- 
veyors. Or, simply clip this advertisement 
to your letterhead and mail to: 


« : we be 


— » CE, . ” i 








LAMSON CORPORATION 


514 Lamson Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


PLANTS IN SYRACUSE AND SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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other graphic material. They will 
pivot his attention away from you 
to your product benefits. 

Prompt him to do some figuring 
with pencil and paper—for exam- 
ple, estimating probable time, cost 
or space savings he could realize 
by using your product. 

Enlist his help in holding part of 
your demonstration materials or in 
performing certain steps—“Just flick 
that lever, Mr. McIntyre.” 

Use his name frequently—and be 
sure you pronounce it correctly 
and without hesitation. Hearing it 
will increase his attention and 
interest. 

Get him to commit himself to a 
preference by offering a choice, for 
instance, “Would you get more use 
out of the battery 
electrical model?” 


DON’T OVERLOOK CHECKS 
AS ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


® BANKERS ESTIMATE the average 
check is inspected by 16 persons. 
This, as the National Research 
Bureau, Inc., Chicago, points out, is 





‘ ca 2 a it ‘es — 


above par for circulation of one 
piece of advertising. So why not use 
checks as reminder advertising— 
to promote prestige, products or 
service. 

A trademark, brand name or slo- 
gan can easily be included on your 
company checks that are used to 
pay bills, payroll, refunds and divi- 
dends. 

Banks have been leaders in re- 
designing checks to sell their com- 
munities and facilities. For instance, 
the Elgin National Bank, Elgin, IIl., 
used the caption “Center of Work- 
manship” over a montage of prod- 
ucts produced locally. 

One caution: don’t overdo in add- 
ing advertising to your checks. The 
major purpose for a check is to 
convey payment quickly and con- 
veniently. Don’t let your advertising 
obscure or overpower that primary 
function. 


powered or - 











“" MECHANIZE...~ 


. PROFIT-WISE! a 
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WITH A 
LAMSON AUTOMATIC 
AIRTUBE SYSTEM 





Station to station service. 
Carriers have built-in 
memory, 


Orders, invoices, records, punch 
cards, blueprints, samples, inter- 
office memos, mail... 


Everyone complains about mount- 
ing paperwork that slows pro- 
duction, increases overhead, cuts 
profits, ruffles tempers. 


Now, you can do something about 
it... put your paper in the air via 


LAMSON’S AUTOMATIC AIR- 
TUBE SYSTEM. Delivery is as- 
sured 24 hours a day in a matter 
of seconds . . . automatically! 


Increased efficiency is so dra- 
matic that the entire cost can be 
amortized out of annual savings. 
After that, you enjoy the benefits 
of LAMSON AIRTUBE almost 
cost-free for years to come. 


This is why you find more 
LAMSON AIRTUBE SYSTEMS 
in operation than any other kind. 


Write LAMSON for informative catalog 
today. Or, simply clip this advertisement 
to your letterhead and mail to: 








LAMSON CORPORATION 
514 Lamson Street, Syracuse1, N. Y. 


PLANTS IN SYRACUSE AND SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEW YORK GIANTS DEFENSIVE LINEMEN 
L.to R. Modzelewski, Robustelli, Katcavage, Grier 


Not even the grueling pounding of 
nearly a half-ton of GIANTS could hurt 
these chairs! Samsonite’s secret: elec- 
trically welded tube steel construction. 
And besides unsurpassed durability, 
Samsonite gives you these important 
features you want in a folding chair: 
Comfort. Contour seats and backs 
result in greater seating comfort. 


Ease of Handling. Samsonite’s legs 
glide open. The least effort closes them. 
Folding is easier, faster. Self-adjust- 
ing hinges are safety-designed. 

Style. The smart-looking baked 
enamel finish won’t snag, is chip and 
rust-resistant. In 11 new colors. 

Value and Economy. Samsonite Fold- 
ing Chairs give you longer service. 


+ ams onite folding chairs 
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Also available, PlastiShield 
Chair with vinyl bonded to seat 


last longest 


SAMSONITE 
ALL-STEEL CHAIR 
NOW AT A NEW 
LOW PRICE 
For church, school, club or 
group seating info., see 
your Yellow Pages or write: 
Shwayder Bros., Institu- 
tional Seating Div., Dept. 
MN-50, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Find tt Fast 
in The 
Yellow Pages 









AN M/M INTERVIEW FEATURE 


How to 
make a 
business 
prosper 
and grow - 


Sit in on this idea-packed round- 








table discussion as five leading executives offer their experience on: 

how to make a business grow . . . how to keep strong control without stifling 
imaginative action of subordinates ... how to get objective criticism 

of yourself and your own ideas... how to determine which 


management jobs can and cannot be delegated. 
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Dr. H. B. Maynard 





President 


H. B. Maynard and Co., Inc. 


Pittsburgh 


Employees: 150 
Business: management 
consultants 





Stanley De J. Osborne 





President 

Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 

New York 


Employees: 38,000 

Products: chemicals; 
pharmaceuticals; nu- 
clear fuels; wood, 
paper, film, aluminum, 
brass products; firearms; 
fastening tools; etc. 


PANEL OF INTERVIEW PARTICIPANTS 


Gordon H. Smith 


Norman E. Alexander 





Hobart C. Ramsey 





Vice President 

Smith-Corona 
Marchant, Inc. 

Syracuse 


Employees: 10,000 

Products: typewriters, 
communications equip- 
ment, calculators, book- 
keeping machines, add- 
ing machines, ribbons 
and carbon paper, etc. 


President 
Sun Chemical Corp. 
New York 


Employees: 2,500 

Products: inks, coatings, 
pigments, lacquers, 
waxes, textile chemicals, 
printing and specialized 
machinery, coated cloth 
and paper, specialty 
laminations, tapes, etc. 


Chairman of the Board 
Worthington Corp. 
New York 


Employees: 14,000 
Products: pumps, com- 
pressors, diesel engines, 
steam turbines, meters, 
air conditioning equip- 
ment, electrical machin- 
ery, etc. 
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METHOD: 
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ee Close to a hundred managers 
gathered recently in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Their purpose: to sink their teeth into some of 
the pressing problems of running a business. 

The meeting was co-sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Miami and H. B. Maynard and Co., man- 
agement consultants. It was the second annual top 
management seminar on executive practices and 
methods. 

Among delegates and speakers at the meeting 
were top men from some of the most vigorously 
prosperous companies in the country. MANAGE- 
MENT MErTuHops asked five of these men to sit down 
together and offer their experience on how to 
make a business grow. 

The roundtable interview was tape-recorded. 
On the following pages is an edited transcript of 
the discussion. 

The interview participants talked informally— 
presenting adaptable ideas rather than precise de- 
tails about their companies. 

You will find their words packed with profit- 
making ideas. 






In this interview article, practical ideas 


in a dozen management areas— 


What makes a company grow? 

How to avoid “profitless prosperity” 
Why managers get trapped in mergers 
How to “grow” by contraction 

How to expand overseas 

What to do about “yes men” 

How to make a man stick his neck out 
Does luck determine profits? 


How to get objective criticism from 
subordinates and others 


Ways to motivate executives 
Jobs the president can’t delegate 


How to balance control with autonomy 











QUESTION 
NUMBER 1: 


What key actions can management take in a small or 
medium-sized business to stimulate company growth? 


Hobart C. Ramsey 
Chairman of the Board 
Worthington Corp. 


“A product's profits fade in the 
fifth year. Company prosperity 
is hinged on continuous devel- 
opment of products.” 


Q Mr. Ramsey, are there basic 
things a management can do that 
will tend to make a business pros- 
per? 

Ramsey: Yes, in my experience a 
company will prosper if you develop 
the enthusiasm and _ initiative of 
your people—and, likewise, keep on 
developing new and better prod- 
ucts. Company growth is hinged on 
improvement of products. 

For example, in our kind of busi- 
ness, it takes three years to develop 
a product. Experience shows the 
product will then have a profitable 
life of from four to five years. At 
the end of five years, the profitabil- 
ity falls off because of competitors 
reaching in and copying the product 
or improving it. At that point, we 
must have a new or improved prod- 
uct ready, or we'd lose our profit 
position. 


Q. Is this five-year profit life a good 
rule of thumb for most manufac- 
tured products put on the market? 


Ramsey: I[ can only tell you our ex- 
perience. Suppose we bring out a 
high speed pump or compressor— 
a new product with an attractive 
percentage of profit. We know we 
can expect profits to drop back dur- 
ing the fourth year, and fade sub- 
stantially during the fifth year. 

The prosperity of our company is 
based largely on continuous devel- 
opment of products. 0 
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RAMSEY 


Gordon H. Smith 
Vice President 
0 Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 


Mr. Smith, your company has 
experienced rapid growth in the last 
four years. What methods have 
been used? 

Smith: First, there was a definite 
plan for accelerated growth. We 
faced a situation which, we felt, 
called for greater size and diversifi- 
cation if we were to stay competi- 
tive. We decided to move as quickly 
as possible. 

Q. What were the key steps? 
Smith: Merger was one. We merged 
with two rather large concerns. 
This added new properties and new 
products. It helped us triple our 
sales. By purposefully combining 
these operations, growth was greatly 
stimulated. For example, at the time 
we merged, one of the other com- 
panies was doing about $8 million 
worth of business annually. Now it 
is doing about $16 million. 


Q. What other methods have you 
used to stimulate growth? 


Smith: We have expanded overseas 


to take advantage of world markets, 
and also to manufacture products 
abroad that can be shipped back to 
the U.S. This approach had added 
considerably to our volume. 


Q. Has your plan been to start up 
new operations overseas, or acquire 
existing ones? 


Smith: Both. We have put up plants 
in Europe and South America, but 
we've also acquired existing opera- 
tions. If you can find the right oper- 
ation already in existence, that is a 
much quicker way to get started 
overseas. 

One advantage is that you have 
the qualified people to run the oper- 
ation—the people who are already 
in the company you have acquired. 

Finding qualified people to staff 
a new operation in a foreign coun- 
try is sometimes a critical problem. 

You need a certain set of qualifi- 
cations if the man is going to fit into 
the new environment and do his job 
as it should be done. 
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Q. What other suggestions can you 
offer for a company that wants to 
grow rapidly? 

Smith: The corporate image of a 
company deserves thoughtful man- 
agement consideration. When a 
company is young or small, it may 
reflect one image. As it grows and 
diversifies, it may become advisable 
to replace the old image with a new 
one. This can be difficult; the old 
image will tend to overshadow the 
new one you try to create. 

For example, I often ask a taxi 
driver in Syracuse to take me to the 
Smith-Corona plant. Frequently, 
he'll hesitate and say, “Oh, you mean 
L. C. Smith.” Well, L. C. Smith be- 
came Smith-Corona in 1926, but to 
many people in Syracuse we are still 
thought of as the same old type- 
writer company. 

It takes a long time to create a 
corporate image, and a long time to 
alter it. That’s why I say the kind of 
corporate image you create in the 
first place is worth a lot of manage- 
ment thought. 0 


“We added considerably to our 
volume by expanding overseas, 
to tap markets there, and to 
make products that can be 
shipped back to the U.S.” 


SMITH 
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Stanley De J. Osborne 
President 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


“The biggest single item is luck. There are substitutes for 
luck, but there is an element of luck in all of them.” 


Q Mr. Osborne, what key actions 
compose a program of corporate 
growth? 

Osborne: The only important growth 
is growth in the profit column. Vol- 
ume doesn’t mean anything unless 
translated into profits. 

I think the biggest single item is 
luck. Research in many respects has 
a large element of luck. 

But setting objectives—clear ob- 
jectives—is a big part of the job of 
getting growth in the profit column. 
I say that the main objective is to 
maintain good per share earnings 
for the shareholder, and good op- 
portunity for employees. Sometimes 
contraction, rather than growth, is 
the way to achieve that. There is a 
great deal of profitless prosperity 
running around. 


Q. Are you saying that many major 
corporations are the result of luck 
rather than management ability? 
Osborne: I think there is an element 
of luck in every aspect of human 
affairs. A company may strike upon 
a patentable new product a couple 
of weeks before its competitors do. 
That may mean that company is in, 
the others are out. 


Q. Is there a substitute for this luck? 


Osborne: There are plenty of sub- 
stitutes and these constitute the sci- 
ence of management. 


Q. You say profits, not size, are the 
key measurements of growth. Do 
you mean that cost control is a major 
method of creating profits? 


Osborne: Yes, cost control and the 
substitution of new products that 
have a wider margin of profits for 
older products that have begun to 
lose their profitability. Many’ com- 
panies could look at themselves and 
find products or product lines that 
they are carrying along just because 
grandpa carried them. There may 
be no justifiable reason for these 


products to exist today. Or it may be 
that another company could handle 
them better. 

Getting rid of these purple cows 
is important. 

For example, in 1958 our com- 
pany, Olin Mathieson, got rid of 
well over $10 million worth of vol- 
ume—and eliminated $2 million 
worth of losses! We had been lug- 
ging around profitless products for 
years, 

The trouble is that someone starts 
something and doesn’t want to drop 
it. The manager of a department 
may be anxious to prove that he can 
make a certain product pay. But to 
prove his point, he uses up valuable 
working capital, valuable space, and 
executive time far beyond the return 
he can expect to get. When these sit- 
uations are discovered, they should 
be eliminated. 

It saves a lot of time and frustra- 
tion—and it saves a big drain on 
profits. 


Q. What about mergers as a means 
of creating profit growth? 


Osborne: There is no sense to many 
of the mergers that are being made 
these days. The problems of big 
companies and small companies are 
totally different. Put together two 
good small companies and you don’t 
necessarily get one good big one. 
For one thing, you may find you are 
beginning to compound overhead. 
A small company may be earning a 
12% or 16% return. Merge it with an- 
other company and that return may 
drop to 5% or 6%. 

This doesn’t mean that all mer- 
gers are no good. But many seem- 
ingly enlightened managers get 
trapped in a merger, and defeat 
themselves. Some small companies 
should be left alone and not brought 
under the umbrella of a large cor- 
poration. 


(Text continued on following page) 
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Dr. H. B. Maynard 
President 
H. B. Maynard and Co., Inc. 


“You delude yourself if you 
think you can hold competitive 


advantage without making 


constant change. Quality is 


vital in a service business. 


Q Dr. Maynard, in a service busi- 
ness, what are the key management 
actions that make a company grow? 
Maynard: There are many similari- 
ties in the problems that face a com- 
pany that sells a service, and one 
that sells a product. For example, 
like a manufacturing concern, a 
service organization must keep 
abreast of the times. If we develop 
something through research that for 
a while gives us the jump on others, 
so to speak, we'd delude ourselves 
if we thought we could keep that 
advantage for long. Constant change 
and improvement are necessary if 
you are going to grow. 


Q. What ingredient would you: say 
is of chief importance in the growth 
of a service business? 

Maynard: We feel that quality—the 
quality of the service rendered—is 
the most important. Experience 
shows that in a business like ours 
about 80% of the work comes from 
past clients or people who have 


dA 


been referred to us by past clients. 
Quality of service is vital if you are 
going to keep up that volume of 
repeat business. 

Beyond that, we must interest 
new companies in our service. In 
this regard, we have found foreign 
countries a fertile field for growth. 
We have taken advantage of the 
desire for American know-how in 
Overseas countries. We started in 
Sweden, and spread out from there. 
This step has been important in our 
growth. 

Mergers have been another fac- 
tor. By merging with other firms in 
our field of service, we have been 
able to make major growth steps. 


Q. Refusal to compromise on qual- 
ity, expansion into foreign markets, 
and mergers—do these growth fac- 
tors apply to any service business, 
or are you talking about manage- 
ment consulting specifically? 

Maynard: [ think they would apply 
to any business where the element 
of personal service is involved. 0 





Norman E. Alexander 
President 
Sun Chemical Corp. 


Q Mr. Alexander, what are the 
management actions that cause a 
company to grow? 

Alexander: I agree with Stanley Os- 
borne; there is no virtue in physical 
growth itself. The virtue is in in- 
creasing profits. And the key is to 
know what it is you want to accom- 
plish. 

The first step for the chief execu- 
tive is to set a specific, realistic goal 
and create a philosophy for reaching 
this goal. Then his job is to infuse 
this philosophy, or spirit, into the 
people around him who will share 
the responsibility for reaching the 
goal. This includes the establish- 
ment of proper incentives. 

After that, there is the need for a 
good system of management control 
—periodic measurements, evalua- 
tions and feed-backs, then replan- 
ning and re-evaluating, as well as 
budgeting. 


Q. What yardsticks are to be used 


for these periodic measurements 
you mentioned? 

Alexander: You use the yardstick of 
earnings in a unit or division or cor- 
poration. If you can achieve good 
earnings, then inevitably growth 
follows. But if you don’t get earn- 
ings, and thus growth, you can't 
keep a good management team to- 
gether. The rate of growth should 
be fast enough to challenge fully 
every manager in the company. 


Q. And you control this rate of 
growth by the goal you set in the 
first place, is that correct? 
Alexander: Yes, one of our goals has 
been to earn at least 10% after taxes 
on investment. In line with this goal, 
agreed upon by our management 
team, some of our division managers 
were not able to make their divisions 
show this level of profits. As a result, 
we sold almost 10% of our business 
because we couldn’t make it meas- 
ure up to our profit and growth 
goals. Now we are utilizing the 
capital better. O 


“If a phase of the business 
doesn’t meet profit and growth 
goals, get rid of it and utilize 
the capital in areas where the 


goals can be reached.” 


ALEXANDER 
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QUESTION 
NUMBER 2: 


How can an executive keep firm control of his operations 
without stifling imaginative action among subordinates? 


Norman E. Alexander 
President 
Sun Chemical Corp. 


“Our system of executive com- 
pensation forces division man- 
agers not only to stay on target, 
but to stick their necks out 
when that is called for.” 


Q Mr. Alexander, what methods 
of management control do you use? 


Alexander: Our system of manage- 
ment control is based on the return 
on investment concept. This is 
transiated into a budget which re- 
lates to goals, money, and time. 

First, we have a management 
philosophy which is communicated 
to all managers in the company, and 
agreed on by them. 

Secondly, we have agreed on 
what we consider to be a satisfac- 
tory return on investment. Generally 
speaking, our goal is 10% after taxes. 
But we have both short term and 
long term goals. 

Next, we have budgets which are 
prepared by top management, and 
by division managers, and which 
are based on our earnings goals. 
These budgets serve, among other 
purposes, as the key to our incentive 
system. The manager’s compensa- 
tion is directly related to how well 
his division has done in terms of 
meeting the planned goal. This sys- 
tem does not work perfect justice 
since one division manager may 
work hard but miss his goals due to 
conditions beyond his control. How- 
ever, all of our division managers 
have voiced their preference for this 
kind of objective evaluation and 
compensation system, rather than 
being evaluated and compensated 
on various executive qualifications 
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which they may or may not possess, 
and which may or may not result in 
dollars and cents profits. 

Because of this direct means of 
management control, every execu- 
tive is motivated to keep his actions 
strictly in line with profit goals, both 
short term and long term. If he be- 
gins to get off course, it shows up 
quickly. Then top management 
steps in and tries to help the man 
get back on course. 


Q. Does this kind of control force a 
division manager, for example, to 
play it safe and avoid opportunities 
that contain the risk of failure? 
Alexander: On the contrary, our 
control method forces the division 
manager to stick his neck out when 
this is called for. He has growth 
goals to reach, and he can’t reach 
them by being conservative. Our 
budgets, for example, require him 
not only to keep his costs in line but, 
on the other hand, to make capital 
expenditures—and make them wise- 
ly—in order to bring about expan- 
sion. If he isn’t sticking his neck out 
in this way, he can’t meet the goals 
and he isn’t doing his job. 

Q. Then your management control 
method incorporates planned ex- 
pansion, planned expenditures of 
capital? 

Alexander: Yes, each manager must 
know when and how to spend 
money to make the company grow. 





Hobart C. Ramsey 
Chairman of the Board 
Worthington Corp. 


Q Mr. Ramsey, how can an execu- 
tive keep strong control without 


stifling imaginative action among 
subordinates? 

Ramsey: It comes down to a ques- 
tion of basic organization and a 
delicate balance between how much 
authority you hold for purposes of 
control, and how much autonomy 
you give for purposes of flexible ac- 
tion. I don’t believe in a tight rein 
on good executives. We try to give 
maximum freedom of action and de- 
cision, within policy bounds. We 
use various yardsticks to determine 
the results a man is getting with his 
management authority or autonomy. 
For example, we measure how much 
penetration a division manager is 
getting into a market with his prod- 
uct. We judge percentage of earn- 
ings on capital ernployed. 

In the case of our various divi- 
sions, we try to give them enough 
autonomy so that they can be run 
as if they were small, single unit, 


“When a big company is com- 
peting with small, single unit 
businesses, it must create the 
same management flexibility 
the small competitors enjoy.” 


RAMSEY 


privately owned businesses. The 
reason for this is quite simple. In 
the case of our centrifugal pump 
business, for example, we have 225 
competitors in this country—most of 
them small businesses. In order for 
our division to compete with these 
many small competitors, it must 
have the same kind of flexibility and 
freedom of management action that 
the small competitors enjoy. 


Q. And you say that you must deli- 
cately balance this autonomy with 
centralized management control? 


Ramsey: Yes. For example, we limit 
the division manager’s authority to 
make capital expenditures. The 
amount he can spend depends on 
the size of his division and other 
factors. A large division may have 
authority to spend up to $10,000 
without seeking headquarter’s ap- 
proval. But if the division wants to 
buy a big machine tool, for example, 
the manager must seek special au- 
thority to do so, giving his reasons 
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why he wants to buy it, the pay-back 
period, why a new machine will be 
more economical, etc. 

The problem is this: if I added 
up all the money that division man- 
agers wanted to spend for capital 
improvements in a given year, the 
amount would be stupendous—in 
excess of our earnings. As chief ex- 
ecutive, it’s my job to separate the 
wishful thinking from the worth- 
while expenditures, so that available 
funds can be placed where they will 
do the most good. A little analysis 
may show that the quarter million 
dollar machine that one manager is 


plugging for would actually stand 
idle 50% of the time because he 
doesn’t have the right kind of work 
to flow over it. 

That’s why I say that—especially 
in a multi-plant business—manage- 
ment control is a delicate balance 
between autonomy and retained au- 
thority. 

In my book, the fewer controls 
we have, the better off we are. I say 
let’s get down to the essential con- 
trols and not confuse the situation 
by trying to control too many differ- 
ent things. Depend on your people, 
not on your records. 





Stanley De J. Osborne 


“All these petty things you 
read in books—I don’t believe 
in them. Treat a good man like 
a human being and he'll make 
a good member of the team.” 


Q Mr. Osborne, how do you keep 
management control without stifling 
initiative? 

Osborne: First, you have to have 
facts. Second, I think you have to 
have frequent contact with manage- 
ment people. 

For example, we look to division 

heads to produce the profit in our 
business. But I can’t expect them to 
operate in a vacuum. I maintain fre- 
quent contact with them. And to 
keep me apprised of the facts, they 
each write a monthly report, giv- 
ing financial statistics, personnel 
strength statistics, major changes, 
major accounts that have been sold 
or lost. Quality control is covered in 
these reports, as is safety and other 
matters. 
Q. How do you use these reports? 
Osborne: Key members of the ex- 
ecutive staff get copies, and we dis- 
cuss what actions should be taken 
on the matters covered. 

Incidentally, one phase of the re- 
ports is not so generally distributed. 
That is the research phase. That in- 
formation does not reach those mem- 
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bers of management who are not 
directly concerned. 


Q. How much authority do you del- 
egate for capital expenditures? 
Osborne: I believe in tight control 
there. Twenty-five thousand dollars 
is the limit that a division manager 
can spend without obtaining further 
approval. 

Capital expenditures made by 
various departments or decentral- 
ized locations can add up to a phe- 
nomenal sum before you know what 
has happened. Without tight con- 
trol, these expenditures could run 
you out of house and home. 

The irony is that some of the ap- 
propriations that an executive will 
fight for will never be spent. In our 


company, the experience is that a 
division head or someone else will 
hammer away for a certain budget, 
and then he won't spend all of what 
he fought to get. 


Q. What method do you use to 
stimulate initiative under this con- 
trol method? 
Osborne: The method I use to avoid 
stifling imagination is to give the 
people who report to me the feeling 
that they can tell me to go to hell 
when they think I’m wrong. You 
can't jump down a man’s throat 
every time he argues with you. You 
put things on the basis where either 
they prove you are wrong or you 
prove they are wrong. Little by 
little, by this give and take practice, 
a climate develops which makes for 
some very big arguments, but some 
very fine decisions. 
Q. Creating this climate calls for 
leadership. What constitutes man- 
agement leadership? 
Osborne: One of the major ingre- 
dients is to have your facts. If you 
try to lead a corporation without 
facts, you are in a dense, dark forest. 

Another thing is to treat human 
beings just like human beings. Each 
man has his own ambition, some- 
thing he is driving at. Little by little 
you can move toward that goal with 
him. 

A third thing is—don’t think you 
alone have the right answers. 
Q. You say align company goals and 
the individual goals of the manage- 
ment people? 
Osborne: Yes, but you can’t let your 
executives go heading off in all dif- 
ferent directions, as far as their per- 
sonal goals are concerned. On the 
other hand, you must consider each 
man’s own set of ambitions and 
objectives. No president, let's face it, 
can run a company alone. Unless he 
can get, hold and motivate a strong 
group of men next to him, the com- 
pany won't succeed. 


Q. How can you motivate this team? 


Osborne: Personally, I have a very 
simple philosophy about business. 
It is that you ought to make money 
for your stockholders and your asso- 
ciates and have a hell of a good 
time doing it. If you can do that, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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How to convert 
your ad inquiries into sales 


Most companies waste good sales leads because they mishandle the inquiries 


they get from advertising. In a recent experiment only four out of 100 advertisers 


handled their inquiries in a sales building way. Here is a simple, low-cost inquiry 


handling procedure that will help you convert more ad inquiries into profitable sales. 


mus The number of 
coupons or other inquiries you pull 
with your advertising is meaning- 
less in itself. 

What counts is how many inquir- 
ies you get and then convert into 
sales. 

Yet companies commonly spend 
thousands and thousands of dollars 
attracting inquiries from prospects, 
then fail to use imagination in fol- 
lowing through to make sales. 

Often such advertisers alienate 
possible customers by failing even to 
send promptly the material offered 
in the ad. 

There are six actions that should 
follow the receipt of inquiries from 








sales prospects. So says an outfit that 
specializes in processing and analyz- 
ing inquiries for advertisers. The six 
steps are: 

1. To respond immediately by 
delivering the material promised. 

2. To refer the sales lead to a 
sales representative (either your 
own company salesman, or a dis- 
tributor or dealer of your product ). 

3. To make a timely followup 
with the sales representative, in 
order to make certain he has con- 
tacted the prospect, preferably by 
personal visit or by phone. 

4. To analyze inquiries to deter- 
mine where the largest sales poten- 
tial lies. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO 100 AD INQUIRIES 


21 companies did not respond 
15 companies responded in some way 


4 sent prompt, complete information, followed 


up with personal call 


5. To determine the cost of in- 
quiries. 

6. To determine and record the 
sales conversion rate for your in- 
quiries. 


What the facts show 


How many companies treat their 
ad inquiries with this kind of re- 
spect? The facts show that very few 
do it. For example, consider this cx- 
periment conducted by a Chicago 
advertising agency. 

Scott Robertson, president of 
Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Inc., 
recently asked one of his agency’s 
clients what percentage of its ad 
inquiries the company was able to 
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HOW WEBER DOES IT 


> Weber Addressing Machine Co. uses 
this four-part form, measuring five by 
three inches, to handle inquiries at- 
tracted through advertising. 

As soon as an inquiry is received, 
the form is typed. Copies one and 
two, in yellow and white, go to the 
dealer of Weber Marking Systems who 
is nearest to the inquirer. One copy 
is for the dealer's files; the other serves 
as a notice to the dealer’s salesman 
that a call should be made on the 
prospect. The back of the salesman’s 
copy is printed as a call report form. 
The salesman indicates there the date 
he contacted the prospect, and 
whether it was in person, by phone, 
or by letter. He indicates whether he 
made a sale, secured a trial use of a 
Weber System, or whether the inquirer 
will be a prospect for a sale at a later 
time. If the inquirer is not a potential 
customer, the salesman indicates that 
the name should be removed from 
Weber's sales promotion mailing list. 
Space is also provided for comments. 

Copy three, in green, is the file 
copy for Weber’s Sales Department. 

Copy number four, in red, is a 
followup reminder, sent to the dealer 





MOORE BUSINESS PORMS,INC.,NIAGARA PALLS.E.Y. 








DEALER REPORT COPY (FILL OUT REVERSE SIDE AND RETURN) 


COMPANY 

ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 

PERSON 

PHONE SOURCE 

BUSINESS 

INTEREST 

ANSWERED C] FORM LETTER CT PERSONAL LETTER CJ LITERATURE 


OUR REMARKS (USE Other Side For Your Report) 


DATE 

















ANOTHER INQUIRY FROM WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 
DIVISION OF WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO., INC., MOUNT PROSPECT, ILL. 








if a report from the salesman is not 
returned within so many days. 
Reports from salesmen provide the 


facts needed to analyze the cost, 
quality and sales conversion rate of 
ad inquiries. 





convert into sales. The client didn't 
know, had kept no records. Further 
questions revealed that inquiry han- 
dling was a hit or miss situation in 
this company. The task was dele- 
gated to anyone who didn't happen 
to be busy at the time. 

Says Robertson: “This was quite 
a shock. We realized how easily our 
efforts to produce inquiry getting 
ads could be completely nullified by 
inefficient followup.” 

Scott Robertson and his agency 
set out to devise an inquiry handling 
system not only for this client but 
for all their clients. But before tack- 
ling the problem, Robertson con- 
ducted an experiment to find out 
how other companies handled theirs. 

“The results,” says Robertson, 
“were startling, almost unbeliev- 
able.” 


To find out how well companies 
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generally handle their inquiries, the 
agency clipped 100 coupons from 
ads in 10 national business publica- 
tions selected at random. Each in- 
quiry was filled out with the name 
and address of a bona fide business 
in Libertyville, Ill. The 100 inquiries 
were mailed from the Libertyville 
post office. 
Here's what happened: 


™ 21 companies did not respond at 
at all. 

= 79 companies responded in one 
way or another. 

=" The fastest reply came in four 
days; the longest took 57 days. Av- 
erage reply time: 17 days. 

The agency decided that it would 
give an excellent rating to those 
companies that promptly sent the in- 
formation and literature promised in 
the ad, plus a covering letter giving 


the name and address of the nearest 
distributor, dealer or representative, 
and then followed through with a 
phone call or a personal call from a 
sales representative. 

Only four of the 100 advertisers 
followed through to this extent. The 
75 others that did bother to respond 
failed in one way or another to 
handle their inquiries in a manner 
that the agency felt would be likely 
to produce sales. : 

Adman Robertson next contacted 
three of the four companies which 
he had rated excellent in inquiry 
handling. He wanted to find out 
what procedures they followed after 
inquiries were received. 

He found that in all three of the 
companies, the inquiry followup 
system was an integral function of 
the sales department. Further, he 
discovered that the followup pro- 
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HOW CHICAGO BLOWER DOES IT 





Individual 


PLEASE CONTACT THIS PROSPECT 


OGRE GF 


Interested in: 








Inquiry came from: 





Company 


Street. 





Ist notice, date: 





City Zone___ State. 








Representative: 











up promptly. 





It is important that you contact this pros- 
pect as quickly as possible. “Hot” leads 
turn “cold” fast. They must be followed 


CHICAGO BLOWER CORP., 9867 Pacific Avenue, Franklin Park, Illinois 


Please fill in and return at- 
tached report immediately 
after contact. 








Form RN.-1 








» Like Weber Addressing Machine Co., 
the Chicago Blower Corp. uses a small, 
four-part form as the basis of its in- 
quiry handling procedure. Here’s what 
each of the four parts is for: 

Copy number one is sent to the 
salesman with instructions to contact 
the prospect. It carries the statement: 
“It is important that you contact this 
prospect as quickly as possible. ‘Hot’ 
leads turn ‘cold’ fast. They must be fol- 
lowed up promptly.” 

Copy number two of the fanfold 
form also goes to the salesman and 
he uses it to make his call report back 
to headquarters. 

Copy number three serves as a 
second notice to the salesman. It is sent 
to him as a reminder if his call report is 
not received by the office in so many 
days. 

The fourth copy of the form is kept 
in the files of the Chicago Blower Corp. 
as its own record that an inquiry was 
received. 

Analysis of sales results from inquiries 
is made at headquarters with the infor- 
mation returned by the salesmen after 
they have completed their sales calls. 





cedures were quite similar in the 
three companies. And records kept 
by these firms proved unquestion- 
ably that the extra sales obtained 
were well worth the extra time and 
attention given to inquiry process- 
ing and analysis. 


A hypothetical method 


To illustrate an effective system of 
inquiry handling, here is a hypo- 
thetical method which is, in effect, 
a compendium of all three systems 
investigated. 

1. When an inquiry is received, it 
is immediately processed by per- 
sonnel trained for this work. A reply, 
including the material asked for and 
a covering letter, is sent out the 
same day. Then a carbonized quad- 
ruplicate form (see samples) is used 
to record all information for com- 
pany records and for use by distrib- 
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utor and distributor salesmen. It 
shows, besides company name and 
address, the source of the reply and 
what particular product the inquirer 
is interested in and the information 
already sent him. 

2. Two copies of the quadrupli- 
cate form are sent to the distributor, 
one for his files, one for his sales- 
man. After the prospect is contacted, 
the salesman fills out his copy of the 
form, noting the outcome of the 
call, and mails it to the home office. 

3. The third copy is filed in the 
sales department and the fourth 
copy is used as a followup to the 
distributor if no reply is received 
within three weeks to indicate that 
the prospect has been contacted by 
the salesman. 

4. Before any of the quadrupli- 
cate forms are sent out a separate 
entry is made on a master record. 


When the salesman reports, his 
information is added to the record. 
It thus serves as a single source of 
reference and tells at a glance what 
has happened to inquiries from re- 
ceipt to final disposition. It is this 
master card that gives the data on 
most of the inquiries, the percentage 
of conversions to sales, etc. 

According to the management of 
the three companies contacted, ef- 
ficient inquiry handling depends 
first and foremost on proper admin- 
istration. Experience shows that 
there must be an equally coopera- 
tive effort at three different sales 
levels: the home office, the distrib- 
utor, and the distributor salesmen. 
Follow through failure at any one 
of these points will cancel the efforts 
of the entire procedure. & 





Reprints of this article are available. 
See page 95. 
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ways to lose the right to manage 


Simple mistakes can destroy—permanently—a vital part of your right to 


manage. A right you drop, even unintentionally, will be grabbed up— 


probably by your workers themselves. How do you avoid falling into this 


trap? These cases pinpoint the areas where your right to manage is in 


jeopardy—and show you how to hold onto the rights you must keep. 


Sms Your right to man- 
age your company is a lot like your 
health—you appreciate it when 
you ve lost it. 

The fact is that your right to man- 
age can be undermined in limitless 
ways. Suppose, for instance, that 
management fails to exercise its 
authority with employees. The em- 
ployees themselves can be expected 
to pick up the right that has been 
dropped and manage things their 
own way. A right once lost may 
never be redeemed. 

The tragedy is that many man- 
agers neglect, abandon or throw 
away their rights to manage through 
simple carelessness. 

You can jeopardize your rights 
to manage by merely relaxing your 
grip on your priceless rights. Con- 
sider, for example: 

® The company that lost its right 
to expect a full day’s work from its 
people because a supervisor made 
a simple concession. 

® The company that lost its right 
to close down temporarily for re- 
pairs because it agreed to a “simple” 
union demand. 

= The company that lost its right 
to keep the best workers on the most 
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demanding jobs because of a “harm- 
less” clause in the labor contract. 

= The company that lost its right 
to assign workers to different jobs 
because of an overlooked word in 
a contract clause. 

Here are eight common “dangers” 
that can rob you of your valuable 
management prerogatives. 


When you fail 
to look ahead 


Some circumstances are difficult 
to anticipate. Others are downright 
impossible to foresee. But this is the 
point: examine every provision, 
every agreement, every concession, 
in the light of every conceivable 
circumstance. 

Consider these situations. 


LOST: the right to call a temporary 
layoff. 


This employer agreed to give five 
days’ advance notice in the event of 
a layoff, or five days’ pay in lieu of 
such notice. The agreement seemed 
logical, since the company always 
knew well in advance when business 


was declining and could give notice 
without difficulty. 

But the company lacked the fore- 
sight to anticipate all kinds of lay- 
offs—for instance, the one caused by 
a conveyor breakdown. Certainly, 
management thought, the layoff 
provision wouldn't apply to this 
two-day stoppage. But it did. 


LOST; the right to fire an employee 
immediately for insubordination. 


Bargaining between union and 
management had been swift and 
almost painless. The contract was 
nearly complete. 

Then one union representative 
spoke up. “There’s one more thing. 
We want 24-hours advance notice 
of any discharge.” Management 
agreed. It seemed like a logical re- 
quest. Management would be able 
to predict any usual discharge, such 
as for inefficiency or absenteeism. 

But one day an employee beat up 
his supervisor. He was promptly 
fired. In view of the 24-hour pro- 
vision, he was given a day's pay 
rather than being permitted to work 
an extra day. 

But an arbitrator found that the 
company had violated the clear 
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terms of the contract, “. . . 24-hours 
advance notice of any discharge.” 
The employee had to be reinstated 
with back pay. 


LOST: the right to lay off senior em- 
ployees temporarily. 


Here, management agreed that 
senior employees would be the last 
to go in the event of a reduction in 
force. The reduction procedure to 
be followed was clear and concise, 
in the uncluttered language one 
likes to see in a contract. But man- 
agement had forgotten something. 

Six months after the contract was 
signed, a temporary parts shortage 
halted production on one model. It 
called for a short layoff of several 
employees—not a major reduction 
in force. So management told em- 
ployees not to report for work as 
their particular jobs came to a stop. 
The union claimed contract viola- 
tion. 

Why, the union wanted to know, 
hadn’t the seniority provisions that 
had been agreed upon applied? The 
force had been reduced. 

The contract didn’t have a pro- 
vision for a temporary situation. 
So, during the few days that pro- 
duction on the one model was 
stopped, the company had to make 





About this article: This article is 
adapted from the manual, Manage- 
ment’s Right to Manage, by George W. 
Torrence. Using actual case histories, 
the book details what is happening to 
management rights in many specific 
areas and what management can do 
about retaining its rights. Some of the 
areas covered include: right to require 
overtime, right to deviate from past 
practice, right to make changes in job 
duties, right to establish and enforce 
rules and the right to discipline and 
discharge. 

The manual is published by BNA, 
Inc., a division of The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th Street 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. It sells for 
$12.50. 
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scores of job shifts back and forth 

to keep the senior men working. 
Chaos? Yes, but there was the 

agreement in black and white. 


When you list only 
part of your rights 





What is the danger when a firm 
makes the mistake of spelling out 
only part of a management right? 
There is a strong inference that the 
remaining part of the right has been 
abandoned. 


LOST: the right to assign a man 
temporarily to another job. 


< 


A contract provides, “. . . an em- 
ployee may be temporarily assigned 
to a different job when his regular 
work is not available.” 

This clause turned out to mean 
that only when a man’s regular job 
is not available can he be assigned 
to something else. If a worker is ab- 
sent, another man who still has work 
of his own to do cannot be assigned 
to fill the hole. 


LOST: the right to require overtime 
at will. 


An employer insisted that this 
phrase be included in the labor con- 
tract: “A maintenance employee is 
required to work overtime, with or 
without notice, when there is an 
emergency.” The union agreed. 

However, management failed to 
define all the times when it can re- 
quire a maintenance man to work 
overtime. It found itself in this pre- 
dicament: only in an emergency 
could a maintenance worker be re- 
quired to work overtime. 


LOST: the right of a supervisor to 
perform a small task. 

It is specified in one contract that 
a supervisor may perform a union 
member’s work if there is an emer- 
gency and no such employee is 
available. 

One day, a worker was absent and 
a small but vitally needed piece of 






work had to be done on his machine. 
It was unquestionably an emer- 


could have done the job in a matter 
of minutes. 

But according to the contract he 
could do the work only if “no union 
employec is available to do it.” In 
order to protect himself, the super- 
visor had to spend valuable time 
searching the plant for another 
worker who could do the job. Only 
after wasting this time could he do 
the.job himself. 

Also, management forgot that a 
supervisor might want to show an 
employee how to do a certain job. 
Under the strict terms of the con- 
tract, he can’t. And, suppose there 
is no emergency, but there is a five- 
minute job to be done. The super- 
visor is in the best position to do it. 
Can he? No. 


When you drop 
negotiation demands 





Management can place itself in a 
delicate position if it makes a pro- 
posal in negotiations and then loses 
the proposal in the shuffle. Usually 
this happens to unions because they 
make a large number of demands 
and only some materialize in the 
written contract. But when manage- 
ment drops a demand by mistake or 
through an oversight, it can mean 
that management has given up the 
right to that demand. 


LOST: the right to restrict a union 
steward’s activity. 


Union stewards were abusing 
their privileges. Management pro- 
posed this clause: “When a steward 
takes too much time investigating 
a grievance, he will not be paid for 
such time; furthermore, if he con- 
tinues such practice, he will be sub- 
ject to discipline.” But through an 
oversight, this clause was not in- 
cluded in the contract. 











sanction of steward activity? The 
union thought so, and the stewards 
acted accordingly. 


LOST: the right to interpret an am- 
biguous clause. 


One contract provision was am- 
biguous. Management claimed _ it 
meant one thing; the union another. 
Management proposed new _lan- 
guage which would clear up the 
ambiguity—in favor of management. 
The union objected strongly and 
management dropped the new 
phraseology. 

When these facts were presented 
to an arbitrator in a later dispute, 
he ruled that management had 
abandoned its own interpretation of 
the original provision. 


When you’re careless 
with contract 
language 





Poor language or poor phraseol- 
ogy in a contract can bind you to 
rules you never meant to make. 


LOST: the right to fill the most re- 
sponsible jobs with the best men. 


An employer agreed to give senior 
employees preference when there 
was a job opening to fill. Manage- 
ment meant that when a job had to 
be filled by promotion, the senior 
employee would be given prefer- 
ence. 

But here’s what happened. As 
jobs opened up, senior employees 
already within the classification 
started to claim them—when they 
were easier, cleaner or in a better 
location. As a result, the employer 
saw his best employees drift to the 
softest jobs. Not only that; the com- 
pany sometimes had to make six or 
seven moves within a classification 
before it could make the promotion 
intended in the first place. 


LOST: the right to schedule a short 
workweek. 


In a union contract, management 
agreed that once an employee was 
scheduled to work the ensuing 
week, he would not be laid off. 
Neither would he be required to 
work less than the normal 40 hours. 


a2 





In nine out of 10 cases, companies lose their rights te 


The company meant that it could 
eliminate or decrease any overtime 
which had been scheduled origi- 
nally—and that anything over 40 
hours was the definition of overtime. 
For instance, if management had 
originally scheduled a 50-hour week, 
it retained the right to cut the week 
back to 40 hours when it wished. 
But once the schedule had been set 
up, Management would not cut be- 
low 40 hours. However, when the 
company scheduled a 30-hour work- 
week, the union protested. It 
claimed the contract guaranteed a 
40-hour week. 

The arbitrator found that despite 
the company’s intention, it had 
agreed to such a guarantee. The 
company’s only alternative was to 
reduce its workforce in order to pro- 
vide at least 40 hours of work for 
those remaining. 


When actual practice 
differs from policy 


Sometimes management will fight 
to retain a right and win. Yet in daily 
practice, the right is often forfeited. 


LOST: the right to demand a full 
day’s work. 


In this situation, management had 
strongly resisted a demand for paid 
wash-up periods. Management felt 
that since employees were being 
paid for eight hours of work, they 
should work right up to the whistle. 

But employees were enjoying a 
paid wash-up period anyway. Su- 
pervisors knew about it, but turned 
the other way, conceding the man- 
agement policy. Whenever they 
tried to enforce the rule against 
wash-up, trouble was the result. 
They had trouble enough, they felt. 
By permitting workers to wash up 
during working time, the policy soon 
became entrenched. 


LOST: the right to promote junior 
employees. 


Here, management nearly “shed 
blood” to keep the right to promote 
an employee if he was better quali- 
fied than his senior counterpart. 

In practice, however, manage- 
ment found that its supervisors were 





promoting men with scarcely the 
ability to do the job just because 
they had seniority. Why? Every time 
a junior employee was promoted, 
there was a strong rumble of dis- 
content. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, supervision took the line 
of least resistance. 

So while management congratu- 
lated itself for preserving a right, 
the right became meaningless in 
application. 


When contracts are 
not clearly explained 


When a union-management con- 
tract is not clearly explained to those 
specifically concerned, a serious loss 
of management rights may result. 


LOST: the right to assign a task not 
included in a job description. 


In this instance, wage scales and 
job descriptions were written into 
the contract. Both union and man- 
agement clearly understood that the 
only purpose of the job descriptions 
was to outline the major duties of 
the various classifications. By no 
means did management intend that 
the duties of any classification were 
“frozen.” Neither did management 
mean that employees in one classi- 
fication could not be given other jobs. 

Nonetheless, it became known in 
the shop that workers could not be 
assigned tasks not outlined in the 
job description. That’s because man- 
agement had failed to explain to the 
supervisors the true purpose of the 
job descriptions. By the time an ex- 
planation was made, the situation 
was critical. Management never did 
recapture all that had been lost. 


LOST: the right to set pay scales 
for daytime workers. 


A contract provided time-and-a- 
half be paid after eight hours of 
work. It also provided a bonus of 
10 cents an hour for those working 
the evening and night shifts. When 
a day man worked overtime, how- 
ever, management never thought he 
would be paid the 10-cent bonus 
along with his time-and-a-half. 

But the Accounting Department 
didn’t give the matter much thought. 
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manage through simple carelessness and oversight. 


So when a day man worked over- 
time into the evening shift, he was 
paid time-and-a-half plus the 10- 
cents-an-hour bonus. After all, the 
accountants reasoned, they had no 
instructions to the contrary. 

An arbitrator was summoned to 
solve the problem. He felt that the 
Accounting Department was in the 
best position to interpret the pay 
clause of the contract and agreed 
that its interpretation was correct. 
Had management clarified the con- 
tract in the first place, an arbitrator 
would not have had to come in to 
set policy. And a costly precedent 
might not have been set. 


When you don’t back 
up supervisors 





If you fail to back up supervisors 
on policy matters, you can rob your- 
self of priceless rights—permanently. 


LOST: the right of supervisors to 
discipline employees. 


The contract preserved manage- 
ment’s right to discipline for just 
cause. 

However, an employee consist- 
ently refused to follow his super- 
visor’s instructions. He had been 
told time after time to ready the next 
part while his machine was in cycle. 
Instead, he waited through each 
cycle, readying the part when the 
cycle was completed. Several min- 
utes were lost each time. 

Finally, the supervisor spoke 
sharply to the employee and there 
was a heated exchange. The super- 
visor sent the employee home with 
the admonition that he had better 
be more cooperative when he came 
in the next day. 

Next day, a grievance charge was 
filed. The steward claimed that the 
supervisor was at fault. He had been 
hounding the employee, the stew- 
ard said, and had insulted him. The 
argument was solely the result of 
the supervisor's harsh and unreason- 
able attitude. 

A work stoppage was threatened. 
Top management yielded. The 
employee was given the pay he 
had lost and was not criticized. 

The supervisor was bewildered. 
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The real issue had been overlooked. 
The only discussion had been about 
the argument and the words used. 
From then on, the supervisor as- 
sumed that he had lost the right to 
take action against an insubordinate 
worker. 


LOST: the right to transfer experi- 
enced men to other machines. 


After lunch one day, a supervisor 
asked one of his experienced oper- 
ators to take over a different ma- 
chine for the rest of the day. The 
operator objected. He preferred his 
own machine, he said, and besides 
there were younger employees 
around who could make the change. 

Before the supervisor could turn 
around, a steward was in the discus- 
sion, then the plant superintendent. 
Sensing trouble, the superintendent 
quickly agreed that a younger man 
would be given the assignment. 

The supervisor, who had acted in 
conformity with usual practice and 
was not in violation of the contract, 
had nevertheless been over-ruled. 
He was left to conclude that sen- 
iority was the factor which governed 
in such matters. That’s how an un- 
intended policy was created. 


When you summon 
an arbitrator 





You can lose important rights in 
arbitration. When an arbitrator has 
either to interpret the language of 
a contract or settle a dispute over 
contract terms, management rights 
hang in the balance. 

Here are three ways you can safe- 
guard yourself against losing some 
of your valuable rights to manage. 

1. Narrow the question at issue. 
In usual arbitrations, the arbitrator 
cannot add new contract provisions. 
He can only interpret those which 
have been written. The risk of losing 
your rights is lessened considerably 
if the parties involved submit a writ- 
ten paper which specifically details 
the question the arbitrator has to 
answer. 

For example, this might be a typi- 
cal question for an arbitrator: “Was 
the assignment of Joe Smith to ma- 
chine M217 in violation of Article V, 


Section 2?” The arbitrator can an- 


swer only “yes” or “no.” He can’t 
look elsewhere in the contract to 
find a violation, nor can he consider 
any machine other than M217. Both 
parties are protected because the 
arbitrator’s ruling cannot go beyond 
the precise dispute. 

2. Choose carefully the case to be 
arbitrated. Often, management is 
not terribly astute in its selection of 
a case to test its strength. Unions, on 
the other hand, seem to do quite 
well. 

Consider this example. 

A plant policeman refused admit- 
tance to an employee who seemed 
to be under the influence of alcohol. 
The employee went straight to 
union headquarters. He had had a 
glass of beer, he said, and wasn’t 
staggering. He had turned his ankle 
and momentarily lost his balance. 

The officers at the union who 
talked to him said that he was un- 
questionably sober. But manage- 
ment refused to sidestep the issue. 
The case went to arbitration. 

The arbitrator granted the em- 
ployee pay for the day of work he 
lost, claiming he should have been 
allowed in. The plant police were 
embarrassed and now wonder if they 
can stop an employee at the gate. 

It would have been different if 
management had waited until an 
employee had come to the gate 
really drunk before exposing the 
case to arbitration. 

3. Prepare for a hard fight. 
Chances are most cases that go to 
arbitration will be settled without a 
long, hard battle. But one big rea- 
son why management often loses 
important rights in arbitration is 
this: the cases are poorly handled. 

What is at fault? Experience 
shows that hasty preparation, lack 
of respect for the adversary or just 
plain optimism is usually to blame. 
Management seems to feel that 
come what may, its representative 
will rise to the occasion. When he 
doesn’t, the arbitrator is blamed. 

It’s true that you'll appreciate 
your management rights most when 
you've lost some of them. But you 
can avoid losing your rights to man- 
age if you use foresight and judg- 
ment, and make sure your manage- 
ment policies are enforced all the 
way down the line. ® 
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mums )«=Telegrams are a 
much overlooked, low cost, highly 
effective method of collecting over- 
due bills. 

For example, Leonard Richman, 
director of customer relations for 
the Bankers Specialty Co., an ad- 
vertising and public relations agen- 
cy, reports that telegram collection 
at his company gets strong results 
but costs only about 3% per collec- 
tion. 

“Originally our collections were 
handled through attorneys,” Rich- 
man says, “on a very costly basis. 
After the collection was made, very 
little money was left.” 

Then the company’s president, 
William Bornmiller, suggested use 
of telegrams as a collection tool. 
As a test, Western Union wires 
were sent to 10 long past due ac- 
counts. 
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“Collections started coming in at 
the rate of two a day,” reports 
Richman. “Previously, attorney fees 
ran over $25 for every $50 col- 
lected. With wires we invested only 
$1.50 for every $50.” 

Telegrams have produced out- 
standing results in other cases, too. 
A firm which had used personal 
calls, letters and telephone calls 
with poor results sent out 40 tele- 
grams and received 39 positive 
answers within 24 hours. 

A jewelry concern with some 
ancient down-payment deadbeats 
on its books picked out 10 who 
owed a total balance of $290.11. 
The 10 local telegrams went out 
at a cost of about $10. Results: two 
paid in full for a total of $36.98; 
two more each paid $15 on account; 
one more promised settlement in 
10 days. This 50% average was ac- 


complished on 10 accounts that 
were just a hairline away from 
being written off as a total loss. 


Psychological impact 


Why the high return where other 
methods fail? Most credit men at- 
tribute it to the psychological im- 
pact of telegrams. 

“Psychology is one of the most 
important considerations,” explains 
the credit manager of a national oil 
company. “A telegram provides 
just the mental jolt needed by a 
hardened delinquent. Yet the same 
telegram message of, “Your account 
overdue. Please remit by messen- 
ger, can be accepted by the occa- 
sional debtor without offense. A 
terse message in a telegram is ex- 
pected.” 

This psychological impact, most 
credit men agree, is the prime ad- 
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vantage of telegrams as a collec- 
tion tool. One department store 
credit executive explained it this 
way: 

“Dunning letters have only lim- 
ited value with habitual or long 
past due accounts. More often than 
not, the dunning letter winds up in 
the wastebasket along with adver- 
tisements, requests for contribu- 
tions, and, possibly, other past due 
notices. Even the strongest lan- 
guage isn’t sufficient to command 
attention from these people.” 

The yellow telegram form, the 
credit manager explains, gets full 
attention. It goes directly to the 
addressee. It’s opened—no matter 
how busy the recipient may be— 
and read attentively. It is a con- 
cise, business-like communication 
that makes the point and makes it 
clearly. 


Different methods 


There are, of course, various 
methods for using telegrams in col- 
lection work. A survey of eight 
executives administering almost one 
million accounts indicated that tele- 
grams sent to the business office of 
a male debtor were more effective 
than those sent to his home. 

If the telegram is sent to his 
place of business, the credit plan 
manager says, chances are it will 
get the desired results. “For one 
thing, the telegram will be for- 
warded to the debtor unopened. 
There seems to be an unwritten 
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business law that nobody but the 
addressee opens a telegram.” 

This credit manager also points 
out that the message will be read 
immediately. “Letters can be put 
aside for days. Even phone calls 
can be stalled or dispensed with 
by insincere promises of payment. 
But the telegram, with its economy 
of words, compels action. And if 
the messenger is waiting for a reply, 
the recipient feels impelled to take 
some positive steps.” 

Another factor when_ utilizing 
telegrams as collection tools is 
avoidance of “collect” messages. 
Just as wires sent to a debtor's home 
can stir resentment, the “collect” 
telegram may produce negative re- 
sults. In fact, Western Union will 
not handle such telegrams collect 
on an intra-city basis. 

The use of telegrams for collec- 
tion purposes has found ready 
acceptance even in extremely con- 
servative businesses. The Manches- 
ter Bank of St. Louis, for example, 
has a very active Installment Credit 
Department, with collection prob- 
lems similar to those of many in- 
dustries. 

“For a long time we have used 
telegrams as an important means 
of collecting outstanding install- 
ment loan payments,” says Vice 
President E. J. Nonnenkamp. “The 
time saved is quite considerable and 
makes the telegram an even more 
valuable collection tool.” 

The time factor often is over- 





looked by telegram users. Yet it 
adds a by-product benefit that can 
save dollars in a busy credit de- 
partment. Preparation of a tele- 
gram—especially where a list of 
pre-written messages is used—can 
be completed in a matter of a min- 
ute or two. One form message can 
be delivered to Western Union with 
a list of names and amounts to be 
filled in on the telegrams. There’s 
no need for dictation, transcribing 
and extensive typing. Also, no need 
for envelopes, postage and extra 
handling. The message goes off 
promptly—and can be in the ad- 
dressee’s hands ordinarily within an 
hour. 

Thousands of concerns utilize 
either a Desk-Fax facsimile machine 
or a teleprinter printing telegraph 
machine, connected by direct wire 
with the national telegraph system, 
to send and receive their telegrams. 
In many cases these machines are 
located in the Credit Department. 

“When we balance off the result 
of the telegram method versus the 
letter writing method,” says one 
executive, “we usually find that it 
costs less per telegram than it does 
per letter. In the final analysis, it’s 
the money that comes in that 
counts.” 


Are they legal? 


Some credit managers have ex- 
pressed qualms about the legality 
of telegrams as a collection tool. 
Expert legal opinion, however, in- 
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10 COLLECTION TELEGRAMS THAT WORK 


Western Union reports that its extensive tests show the following 
10 telegram messages to be highly effective in pulling in collec- 


tions of overdue accounts. 


1. Please advise if check covering your account now due has been 


mailed. 


2. You have apparently overlooked your (monthly) payment. May we 


have your check promptly please. 


3. Today last day you can take advantage of cash discount. 


4. Only immediate compliance my letter (date) will save your credit. 


3. Urge you wire your intentions on your account immediately to 


protect your future credit rating. 


6. Must withhold shipment of order received today until past account 
settled. Wire remittance immediately to insure prompt delivery. 


7. Urgent we receive payment this week. We value your friendship 
too much to be compelled to resort to legal action. 


8. Imperative remittance on your account sent immediately to avoid 


action by our lawyers. 


9. Wire full payment by (date) and we will instruct attorney to withhold 
action. Failure to send will leave us no choice but to proceed imme- 


diately. 


10. Payment tomorrow imperative to prevent repossession of items 


charged your account of (date). 





dicates there should be no problems 
—as long as the sender sticks to the 
facts, refraining from the use of 
vituperation and epithets, and mak- 
ing no unjust or unwarranted ac- 
cusations. 

According to Western Union’s 
legal department, there is no fed- 
eral or state statute or any rule of 
law prohibiting the sending of a 
telegram (other than one sent “col- 
lect”) threatening suit in the event 
a just debt is not paid. As the 
Georgia Court of Appeals has 
stated: “. . . it is plain that a credi- 
tor has a perfect right to send a 
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debtor a telegram, in good faith, 
and threaten legal action if the 
default continues.” 

In short, the sender can be as 
blunt and demanding as he wishes. 
The sealed telegraph communica- 
tion is entitled to the same law 
protection as the sealed letter. 

But collecting past due accounts 
is only part of the job of the credit 
department. The telegram can be 
an important tool in other work, 
too. 

The Albion, Mich. Coolerator 
Division of McGraw-Edison Co., for 
example, uses wires in its credit 


approval work. This division is 
one of the few direct-to-dealer oper- 
ations in the appliance field. To 
give fast service in assisting the 
Sales Department with field ware- 
housing operations, the Credit De- 
partment relies on the speed and 
service of wires to do the job 
properly. 

“Telegrams give us a fast method 
of transmitting credit approvals, 
credit limits and reinstatement of 
credit limits upon receipt of pay- 
ment of previous balances,” states 
F. W. Shirk, credit manager of the 
Coolerator Division. “Without this 
service our total sales program 
would be hampered.” 

The Credit Department of Cool- 
erator keeps its far flung operation 
on top of credit changes by wiring 
adjustments almost as soon as the 
payments come in. This gives the 
salesmen tremendous flexibility— 
and assurance—in dealing with their 
customers. 


Charge plate reclaiming 


Another valuable use of tele- 
grams is in reclaiming of charge 
plates. Many businesses distribute 
these plates or credit cards to cus- 
tomers. When the account is closed 
for one reason or another, these 
plates must be taken out of circula- 
tion. Credit managers find this a 
difficult and expensive chore. 

A number of firms have taken 
advantage of a Western Union serv- 
ice to reclaim these plates. A paid 
telegram is sent to the holder of 
the cancelled plate authorizing him 
to surrender the card to the mes- 
senger. The messenger then signs 
the telegram as an acknowledge- 
ment of receipt and the card or 
plate is returned to the sender. 

Whether it is reclaiming credit 
cards or collecting accounts, the 
credit manager’s job will be a tough 
one as long as credit remains free 
and easy. You can't very well fol- 
low the example of the Ethiopians 
who chain a debtor to his creditor 
until relatives pay the debt. Neither 
can you rely on the Chinese custom 
of settling all accounts on New 
Year's Day. 

But there are effective, modern 
methods for collecting past due ac- 
counts and keeping credit infor- 
mation flowing smoothly.  Tele- 
grams are one low cost method of 
doing the job—and doing it well. & 
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arue methods ... working conditions ... management policies? What is the 
— significance of these attitudes? You can find out just what employee sentiments 
“pe are—and what they mean—with an attitude survey. You might uncover a 
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and get the best results from—an employee attitude survey. 
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the “Who needs a survey?” asks one —— conducted. On one questionnaire 
ough manager. “We can find out whether was this statement: “I’ve stood 
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pians The fact is, you can’t find out just — thinks he’s God. Jobs aren’t so hard 
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stom another, employees are often reluc- __ references to this situation. The sec- 
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our healthy and feeble points are. 
We know just where we're doing 
nicely—and where we need medi- 
cation.” 

Too often companies turn to atti- 
tude surveys only in times of dis- 
tress. “They don’t realize that 
regular polls of opinions and feel- 
ings can nip trouble in the bud,” 
says one Detroit personnel execu- 
tive. “Take our firm. For years we'd 
been having labor problems. A situ- 
ation would build to a crisis before 
we knew about it. The union would 
step in and often there would be 
more trouble. Now we make regu- 
lar inventories of our employees’ at- 
titudes. We haven't had one serious 
labor problem in our company in 
five years.” 


Various uses of opinion polls 


Many firms that survey employee 
feelings do it to “keep a finger on 
the pulse of shifting attitudes.” The 
survey is also used to audit human 
resources. Employee motivation is 
a potent force in productivity. That's 
why companies feel that a regular 
inventory of human motivations is 
as important as an inventory of 
physical assets. 

You can also use employee inven- 
tories to solve specific problems. 
Consider these cases. 

Data for new administration. The 
new manager of a division of a na- 
tionwide organization had a survey 
conducted soon after he arrived. 
He wanted to get a precise picture 
of the situation in which he was to 
work. 

Measure supervisory strength. A 
large chemical company regarded 
its foremen as key people—and 
good ones. But, wondered manage- 
ment, what do the employees who 
work with them think? An em- 
ployee inventory spotlighted four 
areas in which management needed 
to improve foreman effectiveness. 

Threatened union activity. A 
plant was not unionized. Union or- 
ganizers were in the neighborhood. 
To find out what employees senti- 
ments were, management had an 
attitude study done. When the re- 
sults came back two weeks later, 
management learned the employ- 
ees objected strongly to several 
company practices. These practices 
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were changed immediately. When 
an election to decide whether the 
employees would organize was 
held, the union lost. 

Measure impact of policy changes. 
When new management took over 
one company, it made numerous 
changes in personnel practices. Two 
years later, management wanted to 
find out whether the changes were 
effective. A survey showed which 
new policies were effective and 
which were not. 

Strengthen total operations. A 
large eastern corporation had made 
several policy changes in the main 
office. It polled its branches 
throughout the country to find out 
whether the same changes were 
necessary. It found that some 
branches were operating well. Oth- 
ers were having operating diffi- 
culty. Surveys in the weaker plants 
indicated the corrective actions 
needed. In most cases, the changes 
needed were nothing like those that 
had been made at headquarters. 

Acquisition of a new plant. A 
manufacturing company bought a 
new plant. It wanted to find out 
how the employee relations in the 
new plant compared with those 
in other company holdings. An 
attitude inventory was made. From 
the results, the company coordin- 
ated practices in all its plants. 

Middle management tool. The 
personnel manager of a western as- 
sembly plant had problems of high 
turnover, unrest, low morale. He 
had proposed several changes to 
top management to solve these 
problems. He couldn’t go ahead be- 
cause he couldn't get top manage- 
ment to recognize the critical 
nature of the problems. After an at- 
titude inventory was made, the re- 
sults were presented objectively to 
management. It okayed the person- 
nel manager's proposals. 

Growing pains. This midwest 
manufacturing company was ex- 
panding rapidly. Suddenly difficult 
production problems began to crop 
up. On top of that, so many sales- 
men quit that by the end of the 
year, three-fourths of the sales staff 
was new. Management had no idea 
what was causing these sudden 
difficulties. A survey of employee 
feelings pinpointed the causes. 


Management took corrective action 
immediately and the problems 
were well on their way to correction 
in six months. 

These are but a few of the areas 
in which attitude surveys can solve 
immediate business problems. They 
tell a company—quickly and con- 
cisely—what it might not be able to 
discover any other way. 


No “‘‘do it yourself’ job 


Most businesses inventory their 
employees’ opinions in one of two 
ways. Either they hire professional 


HOW DO YOUR 
EMPLOYEES’ 
ATTITUDES MATCH 
THE INDUSTRY 
ATTITUDES? 


To show a company how it stacks 
up against others in the industry, 
Science Research Associates pre- 
pares a chart similar to this. 

The zig-zagging line in color 
represents the attitudes of the 
61 office employees in the XYZ 
Co. This group has a high aver- 
age morale level when compared 
to the morale of office workers 
across the country. 

The chart reveals, however, 
that these office workers are seri- 
ously dissatisfied with work pres- 
sures, pay, employee benefits, 
and their relations with co- 
workers. 

This could mean that office 
procedures and systems are dis- 
organized, resulting in greater 
work pressures and tensions. Ten- 
sion can lead to discord and a 
feeling of dissatisfaction with pay 
and benefits. This company needs 
to take a hard look at the quality 
of supervision in its office. 


“VERY LOW” = Lowest 10% 
of Companies Surveyed. 
“LOW” = Next 20%. 

“AVERAGE” = Middle 40%. > 
“HIGH” = Next 20%. 
“VERY HIGH” = Top 10% 
of Companies Surveyed. 
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pollsters or they buy questionnaires. 
Experience shows it can be too dif- 
ficult and costly to “do it yourself.” 

For instance, few untrained men 
can develop meaningful questions. 
The wording must be carefully 
done to avoid tricky, vague or 
warped meanings. One company 
asked, “Do you think the boss is well 
qualified for his job?” But who did 
the company mean by “boss”: the 
president, the superintendent, or 
the immediate supervisor? The com- 
pany made no attempt to define 
each term when the questionnaire 


was given out. It relied on the ques- 
tions, and they were ambiguous. 

Questionnaires must be carefully 
organized to explore situations most 
employees are thinking about, but 
rarely express. In one plant, pro- 
duction employees felt the equip- 
ment they had was outmoded and 
difficult to operate. Yet the firm’s 
self-developed questionnaire never 
touched on equipment. An undis- 
covered problem was simply left to 
fester. 

A common drawback of self-op- 
erated attitude surveys is that the 


firm has no criterion to see how it 
stacks up against the morale in other 
companies. 

One company, for example, didn’t 
know that most employees are un- 
happy with their salaries. (In fact, 
in surveys of hundreds of thousands 
of workers, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc. found that only 44% of 
the nation’s employees are satisfied 
with what they earn.) So when this 
firm found that 60% of its workers 
were dissatisfied with their pay, 
management became alarmed. It 
needlessly upgraded salary scales— 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONS 


The employee is asked if he 
agrees, disagrees, or doesn’t 
know. 


1. Management keeps us in 
the dark about things we 
ought to know. 


2. If | have a complaint to 
make, I feel free to talk to 
someone up the line. 


3. My boss sees that employ- 
ees are properly trained 
for the job. 


4. Changes are made here 
with little regard for the 
welfare of employees. 


5. Poor working conditions 
keep me from doing my 
best in my work. 


These questions, taken from a 
Science Research Associates Em- 
ployee Inventory, are designed 
to pinpoint specific company 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Suppose for question three, a 
worker checked “disagree.” This 
flags a trouble spot that can be 
probed further at another time. 

But suppose it’s an interview. 
An employee says, “It doesn’t 
seem to me that everybody does 
his job right.” The interviewer 
doesn’t know whether the em- 
ployees are not capable of doing 
their jobs or whether they’re giv- 
en the proper training. Is the boss 
at fault or do the employees resist 
his help? To check further is time 
consuming and there might be 
other important areas to cover. 
This assumes that the employee 
will mention his true feelings, 
which many won't in an interview. 
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How one firm conducts its attitude surveys 


Scott Paper Co. in Chester, Pa., has used attitude surveys for 
12 years. 


Here’s how the program works. 


A questionnaire is mailed to supervisory and non-supervisory 
personnel in the Scott plant to be surveyed. 


Employees complete the questionnaire and mail it directly to 
the independent pollsters who score and tabulate the answers. 


Here’s what Scott states on the first page of its questionnaire: 


“Because we want your opinions straight from the shoulder, we 
are asking you not to sign or otherwise identify your questionnaire. 
No one except Dr. James H. Mullen of Temple University, who has 
been engaged to conduct this poll and analyze the replies, and 
his immediate associates, will see your completed questionnaire. 
Only the tabulated results will be forwarded to the company.” 


After the company receives the tabulated results, representatives 
of plant management meet with groups of 25 or less employees. 
A management representative gives an oral report concerning the 
results. Then there is a period of questions and answers designed 
to clarify any misunderstanding or misinformation. 


In each session, the representative explains what will be done 
as a result of the survey and why certain other things cannot 
be undertaken. 


Here are some of the specific ways the attitude survey has 
helped Scott Paper Co., according to company officials. 


™ Provided basic information which helped to build 
supervisory training program. 


@ Led to schedule changes in several areas of production. 


@ Use of the time clock by supervisory personnel was 
discontinued. 


™ Gave editors of the company publication a yardstick 
to measure their efforts. 


= Helped provide more jobs for women and was instru- 
mental in establishing the position of personnel manager 
for women. 


™ Pointed toward improved working conditions; for 
example, locker rooms, lighting, and heating. 


Says a spokesman for Scott: ‘We feel that the attitude survey is 
an invaluable device in prompting a truly free exchange of com- 
munications throughout the company. The poll provides a true 
picture of our company as seen through the eyes of the employee. 


“These surveys have most assuredly played an important part 
in shaping policy and bringing about a better understanding 
between employees at all levels of the business.” 
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to correct what management had 
mistakenly thought was a major 
problem. 

What's the cost? 

Typical attitude polls cost be- 
tween $2 and $5 per employee sur- 
veyed. 

Here's what the cost covers: 

1. Supplying the questionnaire. 

2. Scoring and charting the re- 
sults so management can see how 
its firm measures up to others in the 
same business. 

3. Consultation on results to help 
management plan its report to em- 
ployees and its followup activities. 

These costs do not take into ac- 
count time lost while the polls are 
being administered (from 10 to 30 
minutes depending on the length of 
the questionnaire ). 

Tips to remember 

Several important considerations 
make the difference between a use- 
ful poll and a meaningless one. 

Tell people what’s happening. If 
you re going to have an attitude sur- 
vey made, be sure your employees 
know about it. If it’s sprung on them 
suddenly, they may well wonder 
what it’s really for, and whether it 
might threaten their jobs. If em- 
ployees are suspicious of the sur- 
vey, chances are they won't put 
down their real feelings. 

Make it anonymous. Suppose an 
employee heartily dislikes his su- 
pervisor. He won't say so—or give 
the reasons why—if he has to sign 
his name underneath. If independ- 
ent pollsters conduct the survey, 
employees are much more likely to 
feel that anonymity will be pre- 
served. Experience shows that when 
people know in advance that the 
survey will be anonymous, they are 
generally more cooperative and 
their answers more meaningful. 

Consider results carefully. See 
how the results you get compare 
with results in other companies be- 
fore you begin taking corrective ac- 
tions. One firm found that half its 
people didn't like the food in the 
cafeteria. Should the firm offer 
more elaborate—and expensive— 
food? No, said the consultants who 
conducted the poll. Facts show that 
many people, just don't like “insti- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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As a selling tool, training aid, or creator of vast public goodwill, 


there’s often no better medium than film. The fact is that nearly any company, 


regardless of size, can profit from making a motion picture. But there are 


pitfalls to avoid. This article tells how and when to make a film, what it 


costs, and how to get it to the audiences you want to influence. 


meee YOu should con- 
sider making a film about your com- 
pany when: 
= You are planning a sales promo- 
tion. 
= Your company has a special event 
coming up. 
= You want to supplement or im- 
plement a training program. 
= Your product, service or research 
advances can be made interesting 
to the general public. 

This is a fact: a motion picture is 
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often the most effective—and least 
expensive—method of getting an 
idea across. The army discovered 
this fact when it had millions of 
troops to train in a hurry. 

How can a film make money for 
your company? 


\ film can sell. 

Example: A travel agency in New 
York showed a film about a world 
cruise, sponsored by a leading 
steamship company. Three people 


signed up for an expensive world 
cruise, immediately after the film 
was over. Here the film became a 
point-of-sale tool. 


A film can train 

Example: To boost its sales of 
automotive products, Du Pont de- 
vised a series of films that gave dis- 
tributor salesmen a chance to 
sharpen their sales skills and prac- 
tice meeting customer objections. 
First, the salesmen saw a film in 
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which a salesman tries to sell a 
radiator pressure cap to a gas sta- 
tion owner who thinks he has “too 
many extras” already. After meeting 
and overcoming several objections, 
the salesman makes the sale. In the 
next film, only the customer appears. 
He voices an objection to an item, 
and then stops talking. His face still 
appears on the screen and a bar 
across the bottom of the screen ticks 
off the amount of time a salesman 
has to answer the just-stated objec- 
tions. Each salesman takes a crack 
at it. 

Some 2,500 distributor salesmen 
have seen the film series. The pro- 
gram has succeeded “. .. beyond our 
wildest hopes,” says a Du Pont sales 
manager. “We have a backlog of re- 
quests to show the program.” 


A film can create a lasting good 
impression. 


Example: Scrub Game, a film 
about skin care and the importance 
of personal cleanliness, has been in 
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%Can be shown to wide audiences when general in scone 


circulation since 1945. Made _ by 
Procter & Gamble, the film also con- 
tains scenes showing how Ivory soap 
is made. Since 1945, nearly 14 mil- 
lion school age boys and girls have 
seen the film. 

Says a Procter & Gamble spokes- 
man: “Not only is this film good for 
our public relations, but we are 
reaching future consumers while 
they are forming lifelong habits and 
opinions. The sales value is inesti- 
mable.” 


You can afford a film 


Film making is not a luxury lim- 
ited to big budget companies. De- 
pending on what problem it wants 
a film to solve, nearly any size com- 
pany can produce a motion picture. 

Case one: A textile mill was hav- 
ing trouble with needle breakage on 
its knitting machines. Because the 
machines operated at high speeds, 
the trouble was next to impossible 
to spot. The firm rented a camera 
and took extremely slow motion pic- 


tures of the entire operation. With 
these films, engineers spotted the 
trouble and soon corrected it. Cost: 
$800. Savings: untold thousands. 

Case two: A small electronics 
manufacturer wanted to sell a newly 
developed and complex unit to sev- 
eral large computer manufacturers. 
The problem was how to explain 
this new concept simply and clearly. 
The electronics manufacturer de- 
cided on an animated film. Done in 
cartoon form, it illustrated the unit 
and showed what it does when inte- 
grated into a computer system. 
Cost: $8,000. Sales so far have 
tripled that figure, and every firm 
that saw the film bought the new 
unit. 

Case three: A small, but growing 
airline wanted to increase its tourist 
business. Taking footage from exist- 
ing travelogues, and movies of its 
own planes flying to several tourist 
attractions, the airlines put together 
a 30-minute film—inexpensively— 
that has boosted tourist business 
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more than 80%. What’s more, the 
fact that this film has won several 
awards for excellence has brought 
bookings from travel agents around 
the world. Cost: $20,000. Increased 
business in the first six months after 
the film was released equalled the 
production cost of the film. 


Keep movie costs down 


There are several ways to keep 
down the cost of making a movie. 
One way is to do what the airline 
did: pick up footage from already 
produced films. (The experts do not 
recommend this, however. Chances 
are the existing footage was not shot 
for the impression you want to 
create, and films that use old footage 
are rarely satisfactory. ) 

Another way to reduce the seem- 
ingly high cost of a film (one pro- 
ducer’s estimate for an average 30- 
minute film: $36,000) is to make 
short films and design them for mul- 
tiple use. 

One firm made a _ five-minute 
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movie about a new product it was 
bringing out. For customers and 
interested prospects, just the five- 
minute demonstration film was 
shown. For salesmen, a two-minute 
tag was added to the film, suggest- 
ing ways to sell the new product. 
For the cost of one five-minute 
movie, plus the small cost of the 
two-minute tag, the firm had a high- 
ly effective, double-purpose movie. 

Another cost feature to consider 
is color. Although the majority 
(78%) of business films are produced 
in color, a less expensive black and 
white film might serve your pur- 
poses equally well. 

Nearly all business films (99.4%) 
are released in sound. Some com- 
bine narration with music; others 
have just narration, at lower cost, 
naturally. Since one of a film’s strong 
points is its dramatic nature, music 
is often an invaluable help in height- 
ening the effect of the film. Even 
if you want to use music, you can 
keep costs down by using pre- 
recorded music. {Many large cor- 
porations have original music writ- 
ten for their movies, at no small 
expense. ) 

One yardstick used frequently 
these days to measure the effective- 
ness of various media is a cost-per- 
viewer index. 

According to The Dollars and 
Sense of Business Films, a book 
published by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., 86,600,000 
spectators saw 46 films that have 
been in circulation for two or more 
years, and on which complete pro- 
duction, print and distribution costs 
were available. Each film averaged, 
for production, prints and distribu- 
tion, a cost of $87,264. The average 
film was 26 minutes long. The cost- 
per-viewer ranged from $.003 to an 
average of 4.6 cents per person. 

When nine of these business films 
were shown on TV, the estimated 
cost-per-spectator dropped to 1.6 
cents. 


Who makes the movie? 


Listen to what Vice President and 
Producer John Campbell of John 
Bransby Productions, Ltd., New 
York, has to say about film making: 

“A movie is easy to make. Any- 
one can buy a $25 camera and a 
$5 roll of film. He can shoot scenes, 


then edit them himself or have 
them edited. Writing narration is 
easy—just describe what is seen: 
‘Here is a big, red apple. And 
anyone can have the narration 
recorded on the film. Just like a 
five-year-old doing a painting, the 
film might be colorful and interest- 
ing. The trouble is that, in nine out 
of 10 cases, the work stands out as 
embarrassingly amateurish. And 
like an inartistic work, it seldom 
produces the desired results.” 

Just as you turn to advertising 
agencies, lawyers or accountants 
for help in specific areas, experi- 
ence in hundreds of companies 
shows it pays to get a professional 
film producer to make your movie* 

“You can depend on a reputable 
professional film producer for two 
things,” says Donald A. Sweet, for- 
merly an account executive at 
Roger Wade Productions, Inc., and 
now with Hartley Productions, Inc., 
both of New York. “First his knowl- 
edge of film techniques makes de- 
ciding on the form of your presen- 
tation easier. Second, if making a 
film is unwise or uneconomical for 
you, he'll say so. He will not try 
to sell you a film you don’t need. 
That would be bad business. He 
needs satisfied customers to create 
new ones. A film that can’t, or 
won't, be shown does no one any 
good, and no reliable producer will 
risk his reputation with a film he 
knows will boomerang.” 


How to pick a producer 


Although you can depend on the 
great majority of business film pro- 
ducers, it pays to look out for the 
“fast buck” operator. Here are sev- 
eral specific things to do to deter- 
mine whether a producer is reliable 
enough to do the talented and thor- 
ough job you demand. 
= Find out how long he has been 
in business. 

m Examine his performance record. 
Have his films received bookings 
with the audiences that count? 

@ Check clients he has worked for. 


(Text continued on following page) 





*A list of reliable film producers is available 
from the Film Producers Association of New 
York, Inc., 15 E. 48th St., New York. For a free 
copy, circle number 233 on the Reader Service 
Card. 
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Step by step guide 
to film making 


It’s often thought that there’s 
little else to film making but pho- 
tography. The fact is that the 
most successful films are the re- 
sult of much careful planning 
before any photography begins. 

But for the layman, it’s often 
hard to decide what to do first, 
and then what each succeeding 
step should be. Here’s one sug- 
gested guide, taken from the 
booklet, “How to make a movie,” 
available from Roger Wade Pro- 
ductions, Inc., New York. 


1. Decide whether to make a 
film and who you want to see it. 

2. Prepare a policy outline, 
stating aims, desired effect. 

3. Prepare a treatment out- 
line, a resume of the film’s ap- 
proach. 

4. Prepare a shooting script, 
detailing each scene. 

5. Break down script for cam- 
era and other technical handling. 

6. Set a deadline, then lay out 
a production schedule, working 
back from the deadline. 

7. Cast actors and select 
shooting locations. 

8. Begin photography. 

9. Prepare animation and 
title layouts. 

10. Edit the processed pho- 
tography. 

11. Check final title and ani- 
mation art and approve for pho- 
tography. 

12. Screen the edited work- 
print for necessary changes. 

13. Make minor script revi- 
sions if necessary. 

14. Record narration. 

15. Assemble and edit music 
and sound effects. 

16. Mix narration, music and 
sound effects. 

17. Edit negatives to corre- 
spond to corrected workprint for 
final printing. 

18. Make final answer print. 

19. Screen answer print and 
indicate any further corrections. 

20. Make corrected answer 
print. 

21. Screen corrected answer 
print for company officials. 

22. Order release prints. 
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® Ask to see any awards or prizes 
his productions have earned. While 
film prizes don’t guarantee extra 
sales impact, they do indicate the 
film has a fresh, imaginative and 
interesting approach. 

@ Get a financial rating on the 
producer. If he’s operating on a 
shoestring, he may not be able to 
spend the necessary time or make 
retakes. He may not even have the 
necessary equipment or personnel. 

“These five simple steps can save 
you from hooking up with the hack, 
the well-meaning “producer” and 
the disreputable producer,” says 
James B. Lynn, president of James 
Bernard Lynn Advertising, Toledo. 

Bruce Henry, writing in Business 
Screen magazine, posts this warn- 
ing: “Avoid the producer who tries 
to sell you a ‘formula’ film. These 
films almost always open with a 
daguerreotype shot of Our First 
Factory. Then there’s a dissolve to 
Our President, making a speech 
from his desk. Then on to an end- 
less, gobbledegook Tour Of Our 
Plant. End with a glorified close 
shot of the Architect’s Plans for the 
Future. This sort of film may please 
the sponsor and his family the first 
time they see it, but it won't please 
—and may sicken—that faceless mass 
called audience. They'll recognize 
it for what it is—clotted, unimagina- 
tive nonsense and self-aggrandizing 
claptrap.” 

Suppose you ask a producer to 
show you several of his past films. 
How can you, an amateur, tell 
whether they are good? 

Here's a simple trick: have the 
producer run his films without 
sound. If you understand just the 
visual part of the film—if the film 
tells a coherent story without sound 
—chances are it’s a good film. 

When should you call in a pro- 
ducer? As soon as you decide that 
you want to make a movie, say the 
experts. 

Experience shows that selecting 
a producer before writing a script 
is a big move toward economy. 
Too many sponsors have a script 
written first, then ask producers to 
bid on it. 

Says William Ganz of the Insti- 
tute of Visual Communications, 
New York: “You get the best results 
at lowest cost when you turn the 
entire film job over to a producer 
right at the beginning. This enables 


him to select a script writer who 
is experienced in the particular 
type of production the sponsor 
wants—sales promotion, employee 
training, public relations, etc. The 
same thing applies to selecting the 
film director and other key person- 
nel. The producer's experience in 
making a wide variety of films for 
others gives him a vast fund of in- 
formation in terms of cost cutting 
techniques that will not sacrifice 
quality, and unique ways to convey 
ideas through film.” 


Who sees your film 


It is as important to pick the 
people who will see your films as 
it is to aim your advertising at cer- 
tain selected groups. That way, you 
get the maximum results, with no 
money wasted on people who are 
not interested. 

One company, for example, pro- 
duced a $50,000 movie to demon- 
strate several unique uses of its 
product. It was shown to a limited, 
but highly specialized group of 200 
persons. The results were extremely 
profitable. Quality of the audience 
far outweighed the quantity. 

With films made to create good- 
will for a company, however, the 
wider the circulation a film gets, 
the greater its results. 

Where is your potential audience? 
Examine these figures. 

In the United States, there are: 
B® 35,000 clubs (women’s, garden, 
Elks, Lions, Rotary, etc. ). 

@ 42,000 church groups. 

® 6,000 departments within uni- 
versities (2% million students ). 

® 36,000 high schools (20 million 
students ). 

= 17,000 elementary schools. 

# 6,000 youth organizations (Boy 
and Girl Scouts, athletic leagues, 
etc. ). 


@ 25,000 plants and offices that use 
sponsored films for employee rela- 
tions and training purposes. 

In addition, don’t overlook: 
® The vast television audience. 
# Your own internal audience 
(stockholders and those directly 
concerned with making or selling 
your product ). 

What are the characteristics of 
these audiences? 
Club or school audiences. These 
audiences average between 50 and 
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Give profits 


a lift with 


THE CALL DIRECTOR t-1-Jo) aloyal—} 





The Call Director telephone is available in 18-button and 30-button models—in green, gray or beige. 


Just look at the ways you can use the 
Call Director telephone to increase 
operating efficiency and profits... 


* You can talk with others in your 
office, store or plant by merely push- 
ing a button or dialing a number. 
If you get a busy signal, a special 
““camp-on”’ feature automatically 
connects you when the line is free. 


You can add another inside person 
to an outside call and have a three- 
way conversation. You save the time 
and bother involved in transferring 
calls back and forth. 


You can set up a telephone confer- 
ence with as many as six people—at 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


MAY 1960 


the touch of a button. Several differ- 
ent conference groups can be ar- 
ranged. No need to reserve meeting 
rooms. No lost time in corridors and 
elevators. You get down to business 
fast by phone, right at your desk. 


* You can have as many as 29 outside, 
extension or intercom lines at your 
fingertips all the time. You get more 
done, because you don’t have to 
leave your office so often. 


Never before could a business 
phone serve you so effectively! 


Learn how the new Call Director tele- 
phone with Bell System intercom can 


be tailored to your firm’s exact needs 
and improve its profit picture. Just call 
your Bell Telephone business office, 
and a Bell representative will bring 
you the whole story. No obligation. 





t 
| 
' 
| 
This six-button telephone also offers : 
a range of flexible intercom features. 1 
I 

J 
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100 people per booking. Most of 
these groups will schedule your film 
if it comes within their general field 
of interest or suits their purposes 
for a particular program. 
Internal audiences. These are usu- 
ally people directly concerned with 
your product or service. They in- 
clude management, salesmen, dis- 
tributors, dealers and stockholders. 
Naturally, you will want this group 
to see your public relations films 
and your promotional films. 
Training films have a more lim- 
ited audience—clerical and produc- 
tion workers, and salesmen. 


Television audiences. TV audiences 
offer a film the widest viewing it’s 
ever likely to get. Only public rela- 
tions films are accepted by TV sta- 
tions and they must entertain or 
educate. If they are too commercial, 
TV directors will not book them. 


How to reach audiences 


You might have a top notch film. 
You might know the exact audience 
you want to see it. But unless you 
know precisely how to get your film 
to these people, you might just as 
well not have made the film. 
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NEW PHILCO COMPUTER CENTER 


Cost cutting techniques 


Specific tips on cost cutting pro- 
cedures are given in an article, 
“How you can cut the cost of 
commercial films,” by John 
Campbell, producer and vice 
president of John Bransby Pro- 
ductions, Ltd., 1860 Broadway, 
New York. You can get a free 
copy by writing directly to him, 
or by circling number 226 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


That's why distribution of your 
films is important. 

Here are the three ways a com- 
pany can get its films distributed: 
Company distribution. With this 
method, your own company han- 
dles all facets of film distribution. 
You have to advertise and promote 
the film, and fill all requests for 
prints that result. You must also 
keep the prints in good condition, 
for nothing creates a worse impres- 
sion than a film that arrives and 
can't be shown. 

Some companies purposely limit 
film distribution. Two firms, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


and the First National City Trust 
Co., allow only their salesmen and 
representatives to show films about 
the company. They want someone 
on hand to answer technical ques- 
tions and, if possible, close a sale. 


Commercial film distributors. These 
firms take over all distribution 
duties. They advertise and promote 
films, and make personal calls on 
groups, industries and TV stations 
that might show the films. Com- 
mercial film distributors also main- 
tain central pickup and mailing 
offices for fast service. They make 
sure that all prints of the film are 
in good condition at all times. 

One solid advantage of commer- 
cial film distributors is that they 
have spent years in developing con- 
tacts with people who show spon- 
sored films. This naturally increases 
their chances of booking a film in 
as many places as possible. 

A commercial film distributor 
furnishes you with two reports. 
First, he tells you the approximate 
time of each showing your film is 
to have, and the type of audience 
expected. Secondly, he gives you 
periodic reports on the size and 
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types of audiences who have ac- __ libraries are schools, state education 
and tually seen your film. departments, university on-campus 
J J . . 4 . . 
out The first report enables you to units, public libraries, government 
as alert local dealers or to send sup- _ agencies, trade associations, and so- 
1€S- plementary literature or discussion cial service and religious agencies. 
ale. guides to the scheduled group. You can use any one of these 
a (For a small additional fee, the distribution methods, or a combina- 
teas distributor will forward such mate- __ tion of them. A reputable producer, 
vite rial for you when he sends out the _ in discussing your marketing pro- 
in films. ) gram and how to tie in the motion 
ania The second report can be used to _ picture, can help you in deciding 
ial evaluate the film by measuring the | on the distribution method. 
ais. size of the audie nce it draws. Get your film on TV 
lin For group showings, the com- ; . q 
g : a iy WE eS If youre making a public rela- 
ake mercial distributor's fee averages ltt Oe ; 
ake $3 per showing. (Note that the fee ons film, plan it with an eye 
are $3 per showing. (Note that the fee sets “ior 
é Se ian -aladial ee toward television. Why? Because 
is per showing, not just per book- TV off Win tin § P 
. ; rs y m argest pos- 
_ ing. A group could conceivably bl mi ai we8 rm “—_ aoe 
, “ sible audi nowin n 
hue book a film for one day, but show — ms ppet ce d owe, 
hey ' aoa an create a ni impression 
‘aie it several times during that day.) pavviis i on r paps v6 i! ye _ 
-on- ' bie : in a relatively s amoun ime. 
ari A commercial distributor’s fee for C . d a sagpenig 1 2 5 
2 ; ' +4 onsider this ex: : 
ane TV showings averages $10 to $15 I am a b OB fast 
ases n December 19: 
. per showing. These fees cover all i Saget’ deteay 
n mM Sate ; and two months after its release, 
services outlined above. , : 

The Petrified River had been seen 
utor Non-commercial film libraries. by 31,541,300 people. The film, 
orts. These agencies work in various which tells the story of uranium 
nate ways, but usually they buy prints _and is sponsored by Union Carbide 
n is of the film, then charge rental fees | Corp., had had 454 bookings and 
once to cover the costs of purchase, pro- 488 telecasts up to that time. 
you motion and handling. Can you get your company film 
and Examples of non-commercial fim on TV? You can, if you follow a 





teflecting the tremendous growth of Philco’s computer business, this huge 
ew ultra-modern plant is devoted exclusively to research, engineering, 


inufacturing and marketing of Philco Electronic Data Processing Systems. 


mprising nearly a quarter-million square feet of floor space, it is head- 
juarters for a staff of more than 1200 electronic scientists, engineers and 


killed technicians. Fully-equipped with the most advanced research, 
testing and production facilities; manned by the leading scientific skills in 
the industry; it is the nation’s outstanding computer plant. This new 
mputer Center will enable Philco to keep pace with the rapidly expanding 
2mands of industry, government and science for the Philco 2000 
ta Processing System. You are cordially invited to visit the ne 
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few simple guides. The man at the 
TV station who decides whether 
your film will be shown is the film 
or program director. He looks for: 


Accurate timing. The most common 
running lengths for TV films are 
13% minutes (quarter-hour films) 
and 27 minutes (half-hour films). 
Films of odd running times, espe- 
cially those over the half-hour 
mark, are not likely to be used. 
Shorter length films, such as 
three- to five-minute inserts, are 
sometimes used on homemaking or 
similar programs. But the experts 
say it is unwise to produce a film 
of this length unless you know posi- 
tively that there is a market for it. 


Few commercials. Sponsored films 
are often shown on Class A time, 
time that commercial sponsors pay 
standard rates for. That’s why film 
directors won't run a movie that 
gives excessive credit to the film 
sponsor. They consider it free ad- 
vertising. There is, however, a 
growing practice to include a spon- 
sor’s “courtesy” line at the end of 
a film. But a fm full of sponsor 
identification is likely to wind up 
with no credit at all—back in the 


PHILCO 2000 DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 
World’s First in All-transistor Logic and Circuitry 


PHILCO 


Be Samous for Quality the World Over 


PHILCO CORPORATION » GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
COMPUTER DIVISION » 3900 WELSH ROAD, WILLOW GROVE, PA. 












ADVERTISEMENT 


How the 


New Cost of Education Index 
May Boost School Market Sales 


A dramatic example of the brilliant publishing work which 


can help companies who advertise to the school market. 


A storm of interest is being raised by the announcement of the new 


U.S. Cost of Education Index compiled by School Management. 


For many years, educators have expressed their need for an education 


yardstick that would be similar to the Cost of Living Index. 


The yardstick would reflect regional differences in such things as build- 
ing costs, school equipment, teachers’ salaries and transportation. When 


local education costs rise, it would pinpoint why costs were rising. 


Many experts who have seen the first figures from the Cost of Education 
Index agree that distribution of these figures will help reduce the possi- 
bility of defeat for many school budgets and bond proposals. For you 


this can mean greater sales. 


School Management magazine has been able to prepare the detailed data 
for this Index, because it is the only private or government organization 
which is in regular contact with the total buying-decision group in all 
of the 12,000 school districts which make up 94% of total U.S. pupil en- 


rollment. No other school publication has anything like this circulation. 


Through an advertisement in School Management, you can totally 
blanket the public school market. And, at the same time, you can 
capitalize on this remarkable publication’s high readership. 


Write today for a free report giving a comprehensive analysis of the 
school market—including detailed information on major buying influ- 
ences, size of the market, profit opportunities, people and organizational 
groups with buying authority. Simply write on your letterhead to School 
Management, 22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. Ask 
for Report F. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | Stesiitantromen 


Magazines, Inc., 22 W. Putnam, Greenwich, Conn. oe ee 
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company’s film library with refusals 
for repeat bookings. 

Timeliness. Automobiles, ultra-styl- 
ish clothing, calendar dates, etc., 
have often dated what is still a 
relatively new film. A well-made 
picture can look forward to years 
of healthy television screening if it 
concentrates on topics of lasting in- 
terest and avoids prominent shots 
of “dating” elements. 


Crowd pleasers. Aim for a broad 
audience. The more people a pro- 
grammer feels may be interested 
in your film, the more likely he'll 
be to give it air time. 

There's a limited appeal, for ex- 
ample, in a film that deals only 
with the manufacture of tin cans. 
What Bethlehem Steel did to dram- 
atize a story about tin was to show 
how automation has revolutionized 
the tin can industry, plus new 
shapes for household products made 
of tin. It was done in a way that in- 
terested even busy homemakers. 

Many business films made for TV 
get better results when produced 
with an angle that appeals to 
women. The ladies make up the 
bulk of the daytime audience and 
that is when most sponsored films 
are shown. And don’t forget sports 
themes. Men and boys like them, 
and statistics show women do, too. 


Informative films. Films with a 
strict product “pitch” don’t usually 
get by the film director. On the 
other hand, films that do an infor- 
mative or educational job, or even 
well produced pictorial films, stand 
a good chance of getting on TV. 
Here’s what one film director 
says: “A business film, with re- 
peated telecasts, can do a good job 
of building goodwill for you if you 
use a public relations approach 
instead of a ‘hard sell’ approach. 
Many companies I know have suc- 
ceeded in building favorable public 
regard because they kept in mind 
what the public wants to see and 
hear about them—not what the 
company wants them to.” 
Consider these additional facts 
about business films on TV from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., a commercial film distributor. 
1, Eighty-five percent of the more 
than 550 TV stations in the U. S. 
and Canada use free (sponsored ) 
films at least once a week. 
2. The average TV station uses 
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EASTERN DIVISION 
Dept. MM-3 

236 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 9-3676 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
Dept. MM-3 

3620 Oakton St. 
Skokie, Illinois 
JUniper 8-1600 


WESTERN DIVISION 

Dept. MM-3 

142 Oregon St. 

El Segundo, Calif. 

ORegon 8-9025 « DUnkirk 5-7291 


WHY BUY “JUST ANOTHER” 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE? 


see the 


Pholoraptd. 


, ELECTRA 
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..» THE MOST VERSATILE 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD! 


Now, the new Photorapid Electra combines all 
office copying operations with quality and speed 
unequaled by any other machine! Makes single 
copies...or, with Photorapid’s exclusive Multi- 
copy copy paper, makes three to twelve copies 
from a single negative with no special chemicals 
or attachments! Copies anything the eye can see! 
Anyone can learn in 5 minutes to make perfect 
copies... copies you'll be proud to show! 

But, that’s not all. The Photorapid Electra 
makes aluminum offset plates, too. With the 
Photorapid MaGI-PLATE, the Electra lets you make 
perfect plates right in your own office! Takes only 
60 seconds! Costs only 39¢ complete! Makes up 
to 40,000 copies! And, it’s the cleanest, easiest 
plate-making process ever developed! 





FREE TRIAL in your PLANT OR OFFICE! 


Call, wire or mail coupon to your nearest Photorapid Division Office. 


Photlorape 


CORPORATION 


We would like a free trial of the PHOTORAPID ELECTRA 
MULTICOPY AND MAGI-PLATE in our office without 
obligation. Dept. MM-3 
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ATS a-Xeelatolasbvmololoilale Maloldalial: 


Economy price saves you money. Continuous-duty design assures 


long trouble-free service. 7/8 capacity. Direct-action function 


keys. Interlocked keyboard. Sensationally low list price $198.50 


See your dealer or write “addo-x”, 300 Park Avenue, New York 22 





(Circle number 102 for more information) 
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3.7 hours of free film each week. 
The sponsored film can capture a 
share of that time at no charge. 

3. Good sponsored films are 
shown in good times. Analysis of 
10,000 telecasts shows: 25% are at 
night, 70% are in the afternoon, 5% 
are in the morning. 


When to make a film 

A business film is made, first and 
foremost, to solve a specific problem. 

“The trouble is that many presi- 
dents see the idea of making a 
motion picture as a glamorous 
undertaking,” says one prominent 
business film producer. “They for- 
get that a film is made to fill a 
practical purpose. When compa- 
nies make a film simply because it 
seems like a good idea, often they 
don’t know what to do with it. Prac- 
tically speaking, the film is a flop.” 

A motion picture does not take 
the place of other promotional 
methods or of salesmen. It is a 
working tool to be used in conjunc- 
tion with—and not exclusive of— 
other efforts. For instance: 


= A film, because it is dramatic, 
will capture more of the audience's 
concentration than a salesman. But 
a film cannot write up an order. 

® Motion pictures can dramatize 
product features. But they cannot 
take a man ona demonstration drive. 
# A movie can illustrate price fea- 
tures. Some customers, however, 
will want to take home price lists 
and evaluate them for themselves. 


Why are films effective? 

Despite the high literacy rate in 
the U. S., the fact is that many peo- 
ple do not read well. They do not 
easily grasp complex ideas in print. 

But nearly everyone can under- 
stand a motion picture, because it 
shows as it tells. 

Movies can do jobs that nothing 
else can duplicate. A movie can 
take you on a trip inside an oper- 
ating boiler. It can slow down 
motion that would otherwise be 
impossible to follow. Or it can con- 
dense years of development into 
a few brief understandable min- 
utes. Not even the most persuasive 
speaker, armed with the best props, 
can do these things as effectively. 

One key to successful selling is 
to show as you sell. Few things 
show so dramatically—or emphati- 
cally—as a movie. & 

Reprints of this article are available. 
See page 95. 
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IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT 












































This all-new, 1960 edition of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT 
is alive with ideas on how to run your business better 


Here is a new book that talks your own language. The 
all-new, 1960 edition of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT 
spells out how you can save money—and make your 
company more profitable—with better methods, better 
systems, better procedures. The results are guaranteed. 

If within 10 days you haven’t found at least one idea 
in this book that can substantially cut costs or build 
profits in your company, you are invited to put the book 
back in its shipping container, return it—and owe 
nothing. 

This unqualified guarantee can be made because the 
500 pages of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT are 
crammed with ideas that are known to work—because 
they _ worked. The ideas in this book are tested and 
proved. 

IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT wasn’t written by an 
ivory tower author. This book was literally lived by 
dozens of the best qualified practitioners in the field of 
management control. It sums up their experience. Here’s 
how the book came into being: 

Each year the highly respected International Systems 
and Procedures Association holds an International Sys- 
tems Meeting attended by a thousand or more executives 





A few of the problem areas 
covered by experts in 
IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT: 


Systems for management decision 
making ... basic data processing ... 
punched card data processing... 
clerical quality control ... work sim- 
plification...procedure analysis and 
charting ... organization planning 
... perfecting your accounting sys- 
tem... systems programming tech- 
niques ...a production control 
system for a computer center ...ma- 
terial scheduling by computer... 
accounting using punched paper 
tape... special equipment for order 
processing ... forms design and con- 
trol...use of procedure manuals... 
records management—and scores of 
others. 
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from all parts of the world. Leading management people 
head sessions and workshop discussions devoted to 
specific problems, and present case histories of results 
achieved through imaginative management. 


A complete management conference 


All this priceless material is recorded, carefully 
edited, organized, and published as IDEAS FOR MAN- 
AGEMENT. In essence, IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT 
is a complete management conference, packaged as a 
high quality, cloth bound, 8% x 11, 500-page, liberally 
illustrated book. 

Thousands of copies of earlier editions of IDEAS 
FOR MANAGEMENT have been purchased by com- 
panies of all types and sizes. The all-new, 1960 edition, 
based on the 12th annual International Systems Meet- 
ing, promises to be in even greater demand. 

To get your copy of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT, 
order now. You risk nothing because you send no money. 
For 10 days, you may use the book as an idea source. 
If it fulfills its promise, keep the book, and you or your 
company will be billed for $16. Otherwise, return the 
book and owe nothing. 








Examine for 10 days—free! 


Management Publishing Corp., Rm. 5, 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Sirs: Please send my 10-day free examination copy 
of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT. I will either 
send payment for $16 or return the book and owe 
nothing. 


Bonus offer: If payment accompanies your order, 
you will receive a free copy of the article, “Sharpen 
management with data processing,” reprinted from 
Management Methods magazine. 
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‘NCR Paper more than repays its cost... 


a e @ 

a highly profita ble investment.” CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Chicago 
“Cities Service Dealers are sold on “All this saves thousands of dollars NCR Paper among Cities Service Deal- 
NCR Paper for a number of reasons. worth of time every year... this faster ers, they have ordered 1,000,000 sets 

“They usually fill out lubrication and better service also assures neater this year—more than they previously 
forms during the busiest time of the and more accurate records... and cus- ordered in several years.” 
day. By using NCR Paper, they do not tomers are pleased to receive a legible, 
have to insert and remove carbon pa- non-smeared copy for their records. of) »d : 
per, and they are getting a sharp, clear “Therefore, while NCR Paper costs 
copy every time. This saves important more than forms with a carbon, we are 
time while the customer is waiting, convinced that the time saving and Marketing Vice President 
while at the same time automatically other advantages are worth far more of Cities Service Oil Company 
addressing a follow-up post card to be than the extra cost, thus making NCR 
sent out at regular intervals to cultivate Paper a highly profitable investment. 
regular customers. *‘As evidence of the popularity of 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 
ANOTHER MONEY-SAVING PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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FURNITURE 


Storage units designed 
to match contemporary desks 


Coordinated cabinets, wall cases 
and credenzas have been added 
to the Ultra line of modern wood 
office furniture offered by John 
Robert Co. 

Attractive and efficient work sta- 
tions can be arranged with these 





Contemporary wall cases and credenza 
complement design of desk and chairs. 


versatile units. The new storage 
pieces are available in four natural 
wood finishes and 14 colors in 
Formica tops to match Ultra desks 
and chairs. 

For a catalog illustrating this colorful! 
contemporary office furniture, circle 
number 237 on the Reader Service 
Card. 


COPYING EQUIPMENT 








One-step copier 
introduced by Copease 


Crusader is a compact photocopy 
machine just announced by Copease 
Corp. 

Made in Germany, the new desk- 
top model will copy anything, re- 
gardless of color of ink, pencil, 
crayon or paper stock. It will accept 
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YOU GET THESE 
DO EXTRA 


BENEFITS 


WITH A QUICK SILVER 
OFFICE COPY MACHINE 


This general-purpose office copy machine will handle all your routine copy- 
ing needs — letters, invoices, news clippings, reports — anything — with the 
greatest of ease. And, Quick Silver will also give you all the extra benefits listed 
below. No other office copy machine is so versatile as Quick Silver, a completely 
new photocopy process. 








1. UNLIMITED NUMBER OF QUALITY COPIES FROM 3. FAST COPIES. Designed for volume, one 


ONE MASTER. And every copy of the same 
high photographic quality. File the mas- 
ter and make additional copies from it 
whenever you need them. 


Quick Silver ‘300’ machine with a single 
operator will turn out the same number of 
copies per hour as two transfer machines 
and two operators! Naturally, that means 





more production for less money. 


PAPER NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PLATES. In 25 
seconds and for only 5 cents Quick Silver 
will make a negative in your own office 
which would cost you $1.50 if you sent 
it out to be made. 


INEXPENSIVE COPIES. Quick Silver copies 

are only 5 cents each! Only a single sheet 4 
of paper is used; the throw-away sheet 

has been eliminated. 










5. WILL COPY HARD-TO-COPY ORIGINALS. Not 
only that, but Quick Silver can make a 
good copy from a blueprint or a photo- 
stat. It will make a copy of a copy... even 
a heat-transfer copy! And it does it in one 

pass through the machine, with no inter- 

mediate step. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ce ane eee ee a 





PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 
SHOREHAM, L. |I., NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: 


[] Please arrange for a FREE DEMONSTRATION of Quick 
Silver in my own office. 


PEERLESS 


ee aid 


CJ I'd like more information about Quick Silver. Please send your FREE folder. 











Name 





Company 





Address 
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New photocopier automatically ejects 
clear copies at rate of six a minute. 


i 
any size original up to 8% inches 
wide by any length. 
Exposing and developing are ac- 
complished in a single step. Sharp, 
permanent black on white copies 


are delivered at the rate of six a 
minute. 

Developing solution, in toss-away 
plastic bottles, is automatically 
pumped in or out of the developing 
tray at the touch of a switch. 

No dial adjustment is needed for 
96% of all copying needs—thus prac- 
tically eliminating hard-to-read 
copies and wasted paper. 


the PREFERRED 
way to lease trucks 
because it’s national in 
experience and service— 
local in costs and controls 





Nationaljiease supplies everything but the driver at flexible, local-level If youd like arsine details pie this 
costs. On-the-spot management provides highest efficiency; full-service, eg elie seb re 228 on 
one-invoice truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. et Sere Eee Sees 


Lease a new Chevrolet, or other 
fine truck, operate it as your own 
with no investment, no upkeep. DUPLICATING 


LEASE... for Profit Addressograph introduces 


Nationalliease service new automatic offset unit 


doesn’t add to your cost 


ixty-fiv ; f ¢ ‘a- 
Or ee. aie ie Sixty-five percent of an opera 


soeiteh ond manatees tors time is free for other duties 
time you now spend on when operating the new push but- 
trucks so you can put ton Model 2550 multilith offset 
duplicator. 

Automatic sequence control is 
the key to ease of operation in this 
eee Addressograph-Multigraph unit. An 
—_ ae automatic reset electric counter 
' 


yourself—and your 
money—back into your 
own business. 









Forget trucks! Whether you lease a single 
truck or a fleet your local MNationalease firm 
will take them over and will relieve you 
of all concern with capital tie-up, procure- 
ment of properly engineered equipment, 
garaging, paperwork, insurance, licensing, 
upkeep—and hundreds of invoices. Your 
driver operates the truck as if you owned 
it—and you have a single budgetable 
invoice. That’s Nationaljease full-service 


truckleasing! For facts about full-service, 
‘*Lease-for-Profit"’ truckleasing— 





and the name of your 


local Nationaliease firm, write: 


* i, 
IMEI) NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
eR” 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico Plug-in electric chassis permits easy 








23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE M-5, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS servicing on automatic duplicator. 
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governs the number of copies de- 
livered. An electric control panel 
provides maximum programming 
flexibility. 

Where step-by-step control is de- 
sired, a flick of a switch converts 
automatic operation to manual 
control. 


For more details on this new 
duplicator, circle number 250 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


COMMUNICATIONS 





Now you can 
write by phone 


With a ballpoint pen and an Elec- 
trowriter unit, you can now send 
written messages or sketches to 
many points, however distant, si- 








One writing on unit transmits longhand 
to one or many receivers instantly. 


multaneously. What’s more, you can 
use the same device to transmit oral 
messages. 

Developed by Comptometer 
Corp., plain paper or forms can be 
used on both sending and receiving 
sets. As the pen writes, remote re- 
ceivers reproduce the message in- 
stantly and faithfully. Any number 
of instruments can be linked in one 
communications system. 

For use within both offices and 
plants, Electrowriters can provide 
written message service only, or 
alternate write-talk service. No ex- 
traneous power supply is needed 
and the units are fully transistorized 
and self-contained. 

When service is wanted over long 
distances, the instruments can oper- 
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#( Zone 2: Texas and 11 western states) 














Model 15-F 
Secretarial Chair 


$2995 


($31.95 in Zone 2)* 


Comfort at every turn 


@ Happy is the secretary who works in the comfort of this popular 
Cosco secretarial chair! Just four simple adjustments, made with- 
out tools in less than two minutes, mold it to her individual pro- 
portions. Foam-rubber cushioned saddle-shaped seat. Adjustable 
backrest that curves two ways. All-steel construction, one-piece 
drawn base and rugged upholstery guarantee long service. Trim, 
compatible styling enhances modern office settings. Wide selection 
of decorator fabrics and finishes. A value buy, too, for large instal- 
lations. (Model 15-S available with spring-action backrest.) Dis- 
cover how this and other Cosco chairs can help your office per- 
sonnel feel better and work better. Phone your Cosco dealer now! 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC., Dept. MM-56, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Find your Cosco dealer under Office Furniture in yellow pages of phone book. 


A—Model 18-TA Executive 
Chair, $49.95 ($52.45)* 


B—Model 18-T Jr. Executive 
Chair, $44.95 ($47.45)* 


LUSCH 


OFFICE-FASHIONED SEATING 


C—Model 23-L General Chair, 
$16.95 ($17.95)* 


D—Comparable values in set- 
tees, sofas, chairs, tables. 
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Improve Returns 


on Advertising 
Investments 


Seno 


LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS 


It takes good follow-up to make 
the most of sales leads generated 
by advertising. Sales material in 
Heinn binders improves follow- 
up. Heinn adds the quality look; 
high-speed mechanisms and _in- 
dexes help salesmen organize your 
product story for dynamic pre- 
sentation, 





WITH 





Apply value analysis to Heinn 
binders, proposal covers, easels 
and other custom specials. You’ll 
learn that no other brand can 
equal Heinn in impression value, 
durability or low cost per unit 
per year. 


The Heinn man in your area is 
eager to tell your sales executives 
why thousands of America’s top 
companies insist on the Heinn 
custom line, now available in 
many binding materials. Mail the 
coupon for proof that Heinn prod- 
ucts a part of your pro- 
motion budget. ee 


DE 
< aes 
it 







------ 


TO THE HEINN COMPANY 
326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4 


Probable Probable 

quantities quantities 
csodusal Trade binders se SQlesmen's binders 
ome Proposal covers «.---Easel binders 
sostael Manual covers se Indexes 


CC) We will send you a copy of our catalog or 
sales manual for binder recommendations 
and estimates. 


Osis cecspnssa serBiak cet Sinanaeinbhcdhasseeninshenastisecestigns=ceece 


CITY, STATE aedsatien 
Sales Zone 19-E 4077 
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ate over leased telephone circuit, 
with or without alternate voice 
service. 

For complete data on this new writ- 
ten communications system, circle 
number 261 on Reader Service Card. 


AUTOMATION 


For automatic typing 
with personal look 


A new Flexowriter, the President, 
has been designed by Friden, Inc. 
It gives the distinction of propor- 
tionately spaced characters with the 
economy and speed of automatic 
typing. 

Here's how the machine works. 
One typing run-through of a letter 





Automatic typewriter creates multi- 
copy, error-free personalized letters. 


or document produces a punch 
coded paper tape plus a visible copy 
of the writing. Errors are easily de- 
leted through a simple code correc- 
tion in the tape from the keyboard. 

Once prepared, the tape can auto- 
matically produce as many error- 
free copies as needed at 100 words 
a minute. No proofing of copies is 
necessary and the typist is freed for 
other tasks. 

The Flexowriter tape can be 
coded for manual insertion of ad- 
dresses, an amount or even a person- 
alized paragraph. Or, if used with 
an auxiliary tape reader, such varia- 
ble data can be automatically en- 
tered without operator intervention. 

Either way, the machine creates 
an individually typed appearance. 
Proportional type face gives mod- 
ern look to letters. 

The tape punch and reader are 
supplied as standard equipment on 
the unit. Models are also available 
to handle edge-punched or tab 
cards. 

For more details on the President 
automatic typewriter, circle number 
262 on the Reader Service Card. 




















THE 


PENNSYLVANIA PLAN: 


100% 


financing 
for your 


new plant 


Complete financing for Lease- 
Purchase of a new plant is available 
in labor-surplus areas of Pennsylvania 
through combined efforts of lending 
institutions, non-profit community 
organizations and the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority. 
Interest as low as 2%, with deferred 
amortization, can be applied on up 
to one-half of total plant cost. 


100% financing is also available in 
other areas of the State, provided by 
community organizations, banks, in- 
surance companies and other sources. 
You select the community you want. 
You specify plant construction details 
or choose one of several plant “‘shells”’ 
now being readied for completion. 


100% Financing at a Glance... 
Industrial Plant Construction Costs— 


Subscribed by local non-profit 
community sponsored builder- 
owner corporations. 20% 
2nd Mortgage Loan, Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development 
Authority. 30% 
Ist Mortgage Loan obtained 
from banks, insurance companies 
and similar lending institutions. 50% 
Total financing, secured through 
local subscriptions and mortgage 
loans, without cash investment by 
the manufacturer. 100% 











pamphlet, or for details on 100% financing, 
write or call: 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
outh Office Building 
793 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 


0 U 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


A Blunt Challenge about Your Cost 


of Advertising to Businessmen 


. Do you know how many companies are truly prospects for your product 


or services? 
(We can prove that your present 
and future sales should economi- 
cally come from a group of only 
38,000 companies!) 


Do you know how many individuals in these companies control the buying 
decision for your products? 
(Answer: A total of only 80,000!) 


Do you know why the publications you advertise in usually have circu- 
lations so much larger than this? 


Do you know how much it costs to advertise to JUST the top men in 
JUST the worthwhile business firms? 


Why don’t you personally find out about the only publication that can 
concentrate your advertising on just the people you want to reach? This 
publication is MANAGEMENT METHODS-—the magazine you now 
hold in your hands. 


WILL YOU TAKE TEN MINUTES TO LOOK AT THE AMAZING 
COST FIGURES FOR ADVERTISING TO BUSINESSMEN IN DIF- 
FERENT MAGAZINES? WE WILL MAIL THEM TO YOU IF YOU 
WILL WRITE ON YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD AND ASK FOR 
REPORT J. NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER. 


MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, INC. 


Management Methods, School Management, Management Publishing Corp. 


22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 
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FROM CRAWFORD CORP. 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
DISPLAY CENTER 

IN BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Practical office design 


ideas you can adapt 


Consulting designers Scott Lyons, A.I.A., and William Parker McFadden, A.I.D., Dallas, Texas 


mums TO help merchandise its quality 
homes, Crawford Corp. has emphasized a homelike 
atmosphere throughout its administration and display 
center. 

Decor and details of each office are designed to re- 
flect the beauty and conveniences of a well appointed 
home. 

President W. Hamilton Crawford has also capitalized 


A living room look is the keynote 

of President W. Hamilton Crawford's 

office. His custom-built desk is subordinated 

behind a pair of over-sized sofas. The 
homelike atmosphere is further emphasized 1 

by a wood-burning fireplace and 
conversation grouping of chairs. 


Electronic control panel in desk 

gives the president fingertip control of com- 
munications, music, doors, drapes, indoor 2 
and outdoor lighting—even a dumbwaiter 

for supplies and refreshments. 


Photographs by Ray Maurer and Frank Lotz Miller 
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on the pleasant climate of Baton Rouge. With a flair for 
showmanship, he has incorporated conveniences and 
facilities for holding conferences and entertaining out 
of doors. 

The striking headquarters contains many practical 
ideas that can be adapted by others to add to the com- 
fort, efficiency—and luxury—of their own offices and 
conference rooms. 
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Conference area of the president's 

office doubles in brass for dining. When 
kitchen snack bar is not in use, doors 
matching wall paneling hide it from view. 


One entire wall in the president's 

office has textured panels which slide open 
for display of maps, charts, floor plans. 
Movie screen pulls down for film projection. 


Crawford capitalizes on Baton Rouge 
climate. Southern hospitality is dispensed 
on this charming terrace off the presidential 
suite. Flowering plants and waterfall are 
background for informal seating areas. 


Office of president’s assistant repeats 
homelike atmosphere of chief executive’s 
own suite which it adjoins. Sliding 
doors lead to outdoor patio. 





Extended L-desk in working area of 

this office has push-button panel to control 
entrance door, intercom, music, terrace 
lighting and other refinements. Aluminum 
grill on terrace overlooks lawn. 


Picture window in general manager's 

office looks out on general office for 
maximum supervision. U-shaped desk gives 
him generous work area. Colorful 
pictures of Crawford homes are used 
throughout building. 


Sandwich arrangement of vice 

president's desk provides handy, out-of-sight 
storage for assorted papers needed in 
daily operation of business. A phone hangs 
on visitor's side of desk for his convenience. 


Door to visitor's coat closet is 
electronically controlled by switchboard 
operator. If she is busy, the caller is 
invited by loudspeaker message to place 
coat in closet and make himself at home. 


Bank of vari-colored telephones 

invites builders and home-seekers to listen 
to taped messages on features of 
Crawford homes. Pencils and pads are 
mounted next to each phone. Free-standing 
displays give maximum flexibility in 
re-organizing exhibits. 
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Office-in-a-kitchen is convenient 
planning spot for Crawford dietician. 
Two pass-throughs with folding doors 
give access to executive dining room 

and auditorium. All counters are Formica 
topped for long life and easy cleaning. 


Roll up door to 200-seat auditorium 
is large enough for station wagon or 
small truck to drive right in for quick 
delivery of stage props, appliances, 
construction panels, and samples. 


Two-way removable trays in mailroom 
allow speedy, efficient distribution 

and pick-up of mail. Individual chutes 
and pass-throughs for packages help 
pre-sort mail. Each employee has his own 
box for intra-office memos. 


Series of sliding door cabinets conserve 
space and give ready access to thousands of 
forms used daily by various departments. 
All forms are prepared economically, 

as needed, by the firm’s own printing 

and reproduction department. 


Importance and prestige of designers 

and draftsmen is played up by mahogany 
and glass dividers. Resulting privacy gives 
them quiet needed for concentrating 

on detail and creative work. Library and 
reading counter in background serves 

all draftsmen. 








ADVERTISEMENT 








IS IT WORTH $600 


for your salesmen to know, in advance, WHERE and WHEN 


new schools are going to be built? 


> Here is an amazing new service which you can 
try for 30 days, without charge or obligation. 


It will provide you with an individual report about each new school structure 
in the United States, and will tell you 


1. Which school districts are planning a new school, or (if you prefer) 
2. Which school districts have a new school under construction 


That’s not all! These reports will tell you what type of school is involved, its 
capacity, its cost, what kind of special-purpose areas it will have, the name of 
the architect if selected, and the expected date on which construction will 
begin or the new school will be completed. 


This accurate and detailed information is also available in recap form, or in 
projections, on a district-by-district, county-by-county, and state-by-state basis 
for the entire United States. In other words, you can supply your sales organi- 
zation with fresh leads and, at the same time, have summarized and tabulated 
figures for sales management control and forecasting. 


To get maximum advantage of the free trial period mentioned above, send for 
a rate sheet or contact any of our sales offices listed below. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICES — a division of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES INC., 22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Sales Offices: New York—141 East 44th Street; Chicago—612 N. Michigan Ave.; Cleveland—55 Public Square; 
San Francisco—The Robert W. Walker Co., 57 Post St.; Los Angeles—The Robert W. Walker Co., 730 South Western Ave. 
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Business 
electronics 


[ More work per dollar with 
Honeywell 400 computer 


Magnetic tape processing will be 
possible at card system cost with 
the 400 commercial computer de- 
veloped by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Datamatic Division. 

Although less sophisticated than 
its sister 800 computer, the H400 is 





: _ 
Data, with five carbons, is printed at 
speed of 108,000 characters a minute. 


a full scale data processing system— 
with the less sophisticated monthly 
rental of $8,660. Outright purchase 
price is $390,000. 

Both the 400 and the more power- 
ful 800 are entirely compatible, 
using a common language, with 
identical tape transports, card read- 
ers and printers. 

In standard form, the H400 cen- 
tral processor contains a core mem- 
ory of 1,024 words. Like the 800, its 
counterpart operates with 48-bit 
words and therefore has a storage 
for 10,000 characters. At user option, 
the memory can be expanded to 
twice this capacity. 

Further, both computers are pro- 
grammed with three-address in- 
structions. This eliminates the need, 
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Tennessee Winning 


New Industry 








332 New Plants and 


Expansions Last Year 


Tennessee’s industrial advan- 
tages are attracting hundreds of 
manufacturers who are consider- 
ing branch plants or warehouses 
in the South. 

$243,000,000 INVESTED IN 1959 


Records show that 903 new 
plants have been established in 
Tennessee during the past seven 
years and that 1,284 existing 
plants have expanded. 

In 1959 alone, the state ob- 
tained 146 new plants and had 
186 expansions with a total in- 
vestment of $243,000,000. 

Factors influencing these de- 
cisions include central location, 


fasie data 


ndustrial Tennessee 





a governmental climate highly 
favorable to industry with state- 
approved municipal financing, 
building costs low as $5.00 a sq 
ft. for air-conditioned plants, 
low-cost electric power, ample 
labor supplies, and progressive 
cities and towns with a 

WIDE CHOICE OF PLANT SITES 


For details on these and Ten- 
nessee’s other industrial advan- 
tages, write for free illustrated 
booklet or outline. your needs 
and we'll gladly make specific 
recommendations without cost 
or obligation. All inquiries held 
strictly confidential. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Tennessee Department of Conservation 
and Commerce 
CD-10 Cordell Hull Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 
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Cut your filing costs with 
“keyboard” speed of 
OXFORD PENDAFLEX® 
equipment! 


All Oxford Pendaflex tabs 
stay visible at all times. A 
file clerk’s hands flit across 
this “‘keyboard”’ select- 
ing quickly and accu- 
rately. Results: increased 
speed and efficiency ... 
lower filing costs. 

Learn how this and 
otheradvantages of Oxford 
Pendaflex equipment will 
benefit you! Mail coupon 
today fora free file analysis! 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 

Garden City, New York. 

In Canada, Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 


TREES RUD REED FOS CNR NR eR Sey ER RR 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
4-5 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


send free 


“File Analysis Sheet” and 


Pendaflex Catalog. 








$ Please 

RR NAME 
FIRM 
STREET 
CITY 





ZONE~—STATE 
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Acco binders secure records, invoices, catalogs, 
safely—papers can’t slip out. No needless bulk! 
Unlike ordinary binders, trim, space-saving Acco 
binders slim to their contents—whether 1 sheet or 
1000 sheets. 5 colors. Many sizes — from 36 ¢ up. 


ASK FOR ACCO’s new booklet ® 
“ecm ACCOPRESS 
—available free at office outfitters. 

GENUINE PRESSBOARD BINDERS 
Or write: ACCO PRODUCTS, 


A Division of Natser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N.Y.- In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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time and cost involved in repro- 
gramming when switching from one 
machine to the other. 

The 400, with an internal speed 
of 6,000 three-address instructions a 
minute, is designed to handle eco- 
nomically a volume of work insuffi- 
cient to load an 800, which handles 
30,000 three-address instructions a 
minute. 

With a transfer rate of 96,000 
decimal digits per second, the new 
400 represents the fastest data 
processor available in its price 
range, Honeywell engineers state. 

Prototypes of this computer's 
components have been in operation 
for over a year. Deliveries of the unit 
are scheduled for the summer of 
1961. 


For technical details and application 
data on this on-line commercial com- 
puter, circle number 249 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


New computer has unique 
supervisory abilities 


, 


, 





The Computer Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. has introduced a 
large scale, high speed computer, 
called the G-20. Its 4,096-word core 
memory can be expanded to 32,768 
words by adding memory modules. 
The new system is capable of 45,000 
floating point operations per second. 

Leasing at less than $10,000 a 
month, it is many times as fast as 
other computers in the same price 
range, Bendix states. Because it is 
all solid state and highly automatic, 
operating costs are also quite low. 

Control buffers, once told what to 
do, proceed on their own to read 
punched tape or cards, look up data 
on magnetic tape and print answers. 
Thus, the central processor is freed 
to compute and instruct the buffers. 

These buffers can be located 





Few switches and lights are present on 
Bendix simplified control keyboard. 
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throughout an office or plant close 
to data sources, or in geographically 
remote points where they record 
data on magnetic tape for shipment 
to the EDP center. 

With an extremely simplified con- 
trol desk, the operator’s duties are 
confined mostly to loading and un- 
loading paper tape, punched cards 
and printing paper. 

For more details on the capabilities 
of this large scale data processor, circle 
number 263 on the Reader Service 


Card. 


temas Mills introduces 
solid state, parallel computer 


A fully transistorized digital com- 
puter with a 4,096-word core mem- 
ory has been developed by General 
Mills. Called Model 2003, the unit 
averages 10,000 operations a second. 

Of medium size, the new com- 
puter offers EDP flexibility with 





Compact, simple supervisory console 
governs highly complex computations. 


high reliability at modest cost. It can 
perform highly scientific problems 
and complex control applications, as 
well as conventional data handling. 

Two 64-word magnetic core buf- 
fer systems permit the computer to 
accept and exchange instructions 
while parallel computations proceed 
uninterrupted. It can transfer a 64- 
word block of input, output or in- 
ternal information at a single in- 
struction. 

Its compact console has simplified 
control. Its power consumption is 
modest and the equipment will op- 
erate satisfactorily at a temperature 
range of 25 to 125 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

For more technical details on this 
solid state, parallel, general purpose 
computer, circle number 221 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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Quickly chart management action, facts or trends 
with ACME VISIBLE CONTROL PANELS 
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Colorful ACME VISIBLE Control Panels 


adapt to your exact needs... Save paper- ACME VISIBLE 


work, step up efficiency, prevent costly | ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
1205 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. 
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Please send colorful booklet on new | 
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or reorder levels, or mark quotas and 
goals. Complete flexibility. Each signal 


type of record. 
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How to make a business prosper and grow 


(Continued from page 46) 


everyone will work hard. If you 
don't do that, you might as well quit. 


Q. And more than that is gilding the 
lily? 

Osborne: I don’t believe in watching 
what time a man comes in and what 
time he goes home and raising hell 
about minor expense account items, 


and that kind of thing. If I had to 
correct a man’s expense account, I'd 
get rid of the man. All these petty 
things that books tell you should be 
done with subordinates—I don’t be- 
lieve in them. Treat a good man like 
a man—lead him like a man—and 
he'll make a good member of the 
team. 





Gordon H. Smith 


“With a suitable program of budgets, including review 
of budgets, you have accomplished much of the control needed 


over decentralized operations.” 


Q Mr. Smith, how can a company 
balance the need for management 
control and the equally important 
need for freedom of action down 
the line and at remote locations? 

Smith: In our company, we have 
pursued the profit center divisional 
approach. This means that respon- 
sibility and authority for running a 
division is in the hands of the one 
man who heads that division. We 
use the same approach in our inter- 
national operations. First, authority 
and responsibility are delegated to 
the man who is responsible for the 
over-all international picture, and 
then beyond that to the various 


people in the regions throughout the 
world. Each of these men is respon- 
sible for what happens within his 
region. 


Q. What limits do you place on this 
decentralized responsibility and au- 
thority? 


Smith: Budgetary controls are the 
main thing. With a suitable program 
of budgets, including periodic re- 
view of budgets, I think you have 
accomplished much of the control 
that is needed over decentralized 
operations. 

Under our system, capital items 
are included in the budgets. Not 


In a tape-recorded session, a MANAGEMENT METHODS interviewer taps the experience 
of leading executives to find out how to make a business prosper. 
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only that, but in many cases, once a 
certain capital expenditure has been 
budgeted, it must be reapproved at 
the time the actual expenditure is 
made. Generally speaking, however, 
once a divisional manager has been 
given approval for an expenditure, 
he is then in a position to spend the 
money when and as he sees fit. 





Dr. H. B. Maynard 
“Before-the-fact control is as 
important as after-the-fact con- 
trol. We achieve it with uni- 
form procedures and a uniform 
management philosophy.” 


0 Dr. Maynard, how do you main- 
tain control without putting the lid 
on initiative? 
Maynard: In our business we try 
to control both before-the-fact and 
after-the-fact. 

Before-the-fact control means be- 
ing sure everyone in the organiza- 
tion uses a uniform approach to the 
problems we are called upon to 
solve—a uniform set of procedures 
and a uniform management philos- 
ophy. We try to achieve that through 
written procedures and through 
constant training and discussion. 

Now, that does not mean that we 
want to operate within a fixed mold. 
We know that what we do today 
may not be good enough for tomor- 
row. People are encouraged to sug- 
gest changes and we are constantly 
making these changes, but when we 
make such a change, it goes into our 
procedures and everyone follows it. 
This way, we think we are able to 
maintain the quality of our work 
whether it is done in Pittsburgh or 
Madrid or Sweden or on the West 
Coast. 

Within the scope of our written 
procedures and our management 
philosophy, divisions are allowed a 
pretty free hand so that they can 
use their ingenuity in dealing with 
the problems they face. 

In addition, we have budgets and 
we keep score financially. But this 
constitutes after-the-fact control, 
and this control is used simply to 
make sure we are on the right track. 

(Text continued on page 89) 
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Filmsort aperture cards make it so simple to 
supply needed engineering information to any 
department, branch, or plant. When your micro- 
filmed engineering drawings are on these versa- 
tile cards, facts that speed production are at 
your finger tips in just 90 seconds. 

This aperture card system, long used by U. S. 
Forces, is flexible and adaptable to any engi- 
neering drawing reference system—it fits any 
budget in any size operation. Multiple point- 


The r THE FILMSORT COMPANY 1 


| 
Filmsort 
Company 
a division of 

| 

| 


TMitwnesora [finine ano \ffanuracturine company 
«++ WHERE RESEARCH 1S THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


THE TERM “FILMSORT™ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 


/n just 90 seconds 


’ Filmsort Aperture Cards 
give you all the facts 





of-use files are easy to create and maintain. You 
can take a look at Filmsort aperture cards on a 
reader—or take more than a look, take a copy 
in seconds with a reader-printer. You eliminate 
waiting time for prints, out-of-file problems, and 
recover up to 96% of drawing file space. You 
reduce overhead and improve communications. 

For information about how others use Film- 
sort aperture cards to speed industrial paper- 
work and communications, mail the coupon now. 























MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY I 
DEPT. NO. JBD-50, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA | 
Please rush mea tree booklet about how others use Filmsort aper- | 
ture cards to speed industrial paperwork and communications. | 
NAME | 
TITLE St Roa: | 
COMPANY es i 
ADDRESS____ | 
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Even the wastebasket can go — there’s one inside this desk 


How to be a “clean desk” man 


Take a good look around your office tomorrow and 
see all the clutter on top of desks. A lot of valuable 
space and time are being lost there. 
These same desk workers could get more done if 
they sat at new Shaw- Walker “‘Clutter-Proof”’ Desks. 
Fully 75% of the things that drift around on 
other desks have a specific place inside this desk. 


h “Built like o 


SOOSOOHESEEESEEESS SHOES E SOHO ESOS O OOOOH SEEEEEEE SESE SSEEOOSEC ESOS SEES SSEOEESOEESEOOESESEEE 


New “Clutter-Proof"’ Desk has ingenious 
ability to lend a hand to a man at his work 








In the organized drawers there are 
off-the-desk trays for incoming, out- 
going and pending letters, off-the-desk 
space for work organizers, work sepa- 
rators, deferred projects, tickler, 
binders, books, pads, forms, card lists. 
And imagine this—there’s even an in-drawer waste- 
basket and in-drawer phone! 

With a Shaw-Walker ‘‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desk 
usable working space on the desk is actually doubled. 

See these new ‘‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desks at our 
branch or dealer store, or write Shaw-Walker, 
Muskegon 50, Mich. for our 252-page Office Guide. 


Large st Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 50, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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QUESTION 
NUMBER 3: 


Is it reasonable for a president—or any executive— 
to look to his subordinates for critical analysis of himself 


and his own ideas? 


Stanley De J. Osborne 


“If you create the right spirit in your company, you can expect 


subordinates to stand up to you.” 


Mr. Osborne, 
do you think it’s 
possible for a 
subordinate to 
fight against the 
president when 
the president 
has a pet idea he wants to push 
through? 

Osborne: I firmly believe a subordi- 
nate executive should be expected 
to stand up to his boss and tell him 
he is wrong when something doesn’t 
make sense. My people do this to 
me; I’ve had to change my pace 
numberless times when people re- 
porting to me have told me they 
think I'm wrong. But you have to 
encourage this kind of thing, and 


not make the man feel that if he dis- 
agrees with you he’s going to get 
canned or that he won't get a raise 
the next time around. 


Now, of course, after all the 
blood, sweat, and tears, someone has 
to take the responsibility and make 
the decision. That must be the chief 
executive. There may be disagree- 
ment, but the president has to say, 
“Well, boys, the arguing is done and 
now we are going to go down this 
road.” If you've created the right 
spirit in your company and if every- 
one has had a crack at the problem, 
the chances are good that everyone 
will stand behind the decision and 
make it work. 





Dr. H. B. Maynard 


“When the boss has a pet idea, his group will usually realize 
the situation and go along with him.” 


Q Dr. May- 


nard, presidents 
are characteris- 
tically strong- 
minded individ- 
uals. Isn't there 
a danger that 
they do create a team of “yes men” 
under them? 

Maynard: As a company president, 
I'd like to believe my people would 
speak up to me on occasions when 
they thought me wrong. But as a 
consultant who tries to objectively 
observe top management in action, 
I’m forced to conclude that when 
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the boss really has a pet idea— 
something he is emotionally in- 
volved in—his group will usually 
have sense enough to realize what 
the situation is and go along with 
him. He may not think this situation 
exists, but we see it over and over 
again. I think most managers try to 
be as open-minded as possible. But 
even managers are human, and 
there are times when subordinates 
feel it un-politic to oppose the boss. 
Q. If a president can't look to his 
subordinates for criticism, what’s 
the solution? 

Maynard: One approach we have 





Short Cut Through 
Regulations Maze — 


CORPORATE 
RECORDS 
RETENTION, 


Volume 3, A Guide to Requirements 
of States in the U. S., $20.00 


What records to retain and how 
long to retain them, as prescribed by 
quoted statutes of all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. More than 
1,000 pages of authoritative, up-to- 
date information, easy to find with 
cross-referenced summary-index and 
individual tables of contents for each 
State. 


All fields of operation covered, 
under headings of: CORPORA- 
TIONS GENERAL (stock books and 
books of account; admissibility of 
photo-records, etc.), TAXATION 
(corporate income tax; franchise tax; 
sales, use and gross receipts tax, 
etc.), LABOR (hours and wages; un- 
employment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, etc.), INDUSTRIES 
(banks, insurance companies, electric 
utilities, railroads etc.). 


This book completes a trilogy 
of studies by the Controllers Institute 
Research Foundation on corporate 
records retention. Volumes 1 and 2 
deal with U. S. Government and 


| Canadian requirements respectively. 


The only reference works of their 
kind, the three volumes help guard 
against costly oversights, save time 
and storage space, meet a long-felt 
need. 


Send me CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, 


_—copy(s) Vol. 1 (U. S$. Federal) ...... $10.00 
_—copy(s) Vol. 2 (Canadian) .......... $10.00 
——copy(s) Vol. 3 (U. S$. States) ....... $20.00 
BONG: -ccv.aksvieneciss haswsieatrsieenne a 
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Remittance must accompany orders from outside 
U. S. and Canada. In ordering from N.Y.C., please 
add 3% sales tax. 


(0 Check enclosed © Bill me CO Bill my firm 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Dept. M, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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GAUZE 


SILK 












... THE RIBBON THAT 
DOES EVERYTHING!* 


* Everything you could reason- 
ably expect a business machine 
ribbon to do . . . from general 
typing to data processing! Wheth- 
er used for manual or electric 
typewriters, billing machines, 
tabulators, wire printers or any 
of the newest high speed data 
processing machines, Columbia 
Silk Gauze ribbons deliver the 
results you want. 


Silk Gauze ribbons have proved 
themselves through years of su- 
perior performance. They are 


made of the finest, lint-free silk 
obtainable, inked by an exclusive 
Columbia process. You get the 
sharpest, most uniform write 
you’ve ever seen. Super-strong, 
extra-length Silk Gauze ribbons 
are still on the job long after or- 
dinary ribbons havecalleditaday. 


For a demonstration of Silk 
Gauze ribbons that meet your 
particular requirements, call your 
Columbia supplier or consult the 
Yellow Pages. 


SILK GAUZE RIBBONS 


by 





@ ® 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, New York 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, California 
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been trying is for the boss to invite 
critical comment from people out- 
side of the company whom he re- 
spects—people who are not behold- 
en to him in any way. This approach 
has worked pretty well where we 
have tried it. It gives the president 
a chance to submit his plans, ideas 
and thoughts to people who are 
qualified to judge them, and then to 
get a critical playback from these 
people. Such a critical analysis can 
be highly valuable in testing ideas. 





Hobart C. Ramsey 


“I welcome the fellow who 
comes to me with an idea and 
tells me I'm completely wrong 


on something. 


0 Mr. Ramsey, 


when subordi- 
nates have their 
destiny in a com- 
pany held in the 
hands of their 
boss, can they 
be expected to offer objective criti- 
cism of the boss’ ideas? 

Ramsey: I disagree with Dr. May- 
nard; I think they can. I came to our 
company as a young fellow out of 
the Navy. I made many progressive 
steps, principally because I was out- 
spoken. If I had an idea that I 
thought was good, I insisted that 
someone hear it. 

Now, I really welcome the young 
fellow who will come to me with 
an idea and tell me I’m completely 
wrong about something I propose 
to do. Everybody in our company is 
encouraged to disagree with me on 
anything, and they all know it. No 
one feels he is going to be in trouble 
for criticizing me. I think our people 
know that I’m all for the fellow who 
can prove that I’m wrong on some- 
thing. 

I believe that many, if not most, 
chief executives take the same atti- 
tude, and try to create the feeling 
that ideas are welcome, even if they 
are not in line with what the boss 
has had in mind. 

After all, a business depends on 
ideas for growth; it’s management's 
job to stimulate ideas, not spike 
them. O 
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Gordon H. Smith 
“Some executives welcome 
criticism from anyone; others 


are easily hurt by criticism of 


Q Mr. Smith, 


do you think it’s 
possible for a 
subordinate to 
be completely 
objective in crit- 
icizing his boss 
and his boss’ ideas? 

Smith: Yes, but not in all cases. It 
depends to a large extent on the 
type of person the boss is. Some top 
executives can accept criticism eas- 
ily—and they welcome it from their 
subordinates or anyone else. Other 
men are so designed that they are 
easily upset by criticism of any kind. 
But even in dealing with men of this 
kind, there are ways for a subordi- 
nate to express criticism without 
causing offense or antagonism. 
Sometimes it just calls for a little 
salesmanship. 


ae 
any kind. 








Norman E. Alexander 

“Don't hire ‘yes mew in the first 
place; convince your associates 
that you expect critical com- 


ment from them. 


Q Mr. Alex- 


ander, is there a 
danger that a 
president, be- 
cause of his own 
drive and au- 
thority, creates a 
team of “yes men” under him? 
Alexander: I would agree that there 
are varying degrees of “yes men.” 
There is no doubt that there is a 
certain pressure on subordinates to 
agree with the boss, particularly if 
the boss is a strong willed man 
(which many presidents are). I 
think there are two ways to over- 
come this problem. 

The first thing to do is to surround 
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Higher parcel post rates 
demand accurate scales! 


Parcel post rates were raised on 









February ] — average increase 17%. 
Have you checked your mailing 
scale lately? If your scale is old and 
no longer registers exactly, you may 
be using excessive and unneeded 
postage on your parcels. The excess 
can cost you a sizable dollar loss 
in postage in a year. 

If your scale underweighs, your 
parcels are carrying insufficient 
postage — delaying delivery, and 
making a poor impression on 
customers who have to pay “Postage 
Due” charges on your packages. 

Now, more than ever, a 
dependable precision-built scale 
is a real economy. Pitney-Bowes 
makes the best! 


Pitney-Bowes Model 3700 Parcel 


Post Scale has a key for each zone. Press 


the key and air and surface rates in 
contrasting colors are shown in 
illuminated and magnified figures — 
reducing errors, avoiding eyestrain, 
saving time. Accuracy is assured 
indefinitely by lifetime ball bearings. 
Capacity 70 lbs. 
Another PB Scale, the $-510, has 
10 lb. capacity; shows rates for all classes 
of mail. Its automatic pendulum 
mechanism registers and levels rapidly, 
is precision built for lasting accuracy. 
Chart markings are large, easy to read. 
There are five other PB Scale models. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes ofhce 
for a free demonstration. Or send 
coupon for free, illustrated booklet. 





FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal rates, 
including recently increased parcel post rates. 


Sieadianaianniintiansomtaedimiantemnatamtan 


ii 7 
Pitney -B OweS | Pirney-Bowes, INc. 


eye 4583 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
= Mailing Scales 


Send free booklet [) rate chart’ TF 
Pitney-BoweEs, INc. 


4583 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originator of the postage meter... . Air 
offices in 133 cities in U.S. and Canada. |. 
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Portable—in 4 colors: 


Right instep with modern | Blue 

offices the Boston Cham- | Green 

sean Portable Pencil | Sandtone 
harpener saves time... | Gray 


builds efficiency. 
Order today from your | PM 
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yu-Board 


Put your finger on it FAST... 

with the Wassell TWIN CONTROLS 

You can put your finger on trouble in seconds 
with the Wassell TWINS 


Produc-Trol® will give you delivery dates, parts 
supply, project status. 


Vu-Board will tell you if the machines are loaded 
to meet those dates. 


There’s no digging in files or calling for reports... 
The facts are right in front of you to foresee prob- 
fems in time to solve them, 


WASSELL 


ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Dept. M-5 ¢ Westport, Connecticut « Est. 1935 
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yourself with strong, independent 
people. Don’t hire weak “yes men” 
in the first place. 

The second thing to do is to.con- 
vince your people of the vital need 
to remain independent and free 
thinking. Convince them that it is 
in their own self-interest, as well as 
yours, for them to view your ideas 
critically, rather than to feel they 
must handle you with kid gloves. 

It’s up to the president to create 
the atmosphere in which this free 
thinking will abound. If this atmos- 


phere is created, I think that cer- 
tainly a president can look to his 
associates for independent thought. 

Now, there is a big difference be- 
tween free expression of ideas be- 
fore a decision is made, and then 
carrying out an order or decision 
after is had been made. I think it is 
generally understood in most man- 
agements that once something has 
been decided upon, the man gets 
behind the decision even if he dis- 
agreed with it in the preliminary 
give and take. 





QUESTION 
NUMBER 4: 


What are the most important duties of a president— 
the responsibilities he cannot delegate? 


NOTE: Following the interview session, three participants 
remained to continue discussing the president's job. 


Here are their comments. 


Q What is the area of responsi- 
bility that a chief executive cannot 
delegate? 

Maynard: He cannot delegate re- 
sponsibility for final results—that re- 
sponsibility is his. 

Alexander: To say it another way, 
he cannot delegate responsibility 
for failure. It is his responsibility to 
see that the established goals are 
met. 

In addition, the president cannot 
delegate the responsibility for hir- 
ing and firing the immediate team. 
Ramsey: Whatever the company 
does, by and large, it is the chief 
executive’s responsibility. He holds 
reponsibility for establishing or 
maintaining the character of the 
company, and for over-all perform- 
ance of the company. 

I believe the most important 
single act the head of a company 
performs is the selection of his 
successor. 

Alexander: I would disagree with 
Mr. Ramsey on that. I don’t think 
selecting a successor is the presi- 
dent’s most important act. 

Ramsey: My point is that in the 
course of his career, viewing his 
term as president in its entirety, the 
one most important act the presi- 
dent performs is the selection of his 
successor. 


Maynard: I'd like to give a different 
answer to the question. I believe the 
most important responsibility of a 
chief executive is to handle all of 
the myriad details of his function in 
a proper balance. I think it is im- 
portant to recognize that to the pres- 
ident all aspects of the business are 
important. Some are perhaps more 
important than others, but he must 
apportion his time and attention 
over all of them. Without this bal- 
ance of attention to all of the myriad 
details, the company is not likely to 
get a balanced result. 

Alexander: Again I disagree. Al- 
though the president must balance 
things, nevertheless he must assign 
priorities and say that in his job 
some things are more important 
than others, or perhaps that one 
thing is more important than all the 
others. It might be the training and 
selection of a successor. It might 
be the establishment and follow- 
through on planned goals. Or it 
might be something else that the 
president decides is the most im- 
portant facet of his job. 

Maynard: I regard the managing 
process as a continuing process. It 
goes on through the establishment 
of objectives, through the carrying 
out of objectives, and to the meas- 
urement and evaluation of results— 
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which in turn help you to set new 
objectives, and so on and on. It is 
not possible to pick out the most 
important part of the rim of a wheel, 
because the entire rim is needed to 
keep the wheel turning. 


Ramsey: I think that gets a little 
theoretical. I’m certainly not an 
ideal executive, but let me tell you 
what I do. 

First, I keep myself clear of run- 
of-the-mill things, and let the organ- 
ization deal with them. I do this so 
that I can get up and walk around 
my office and look out the window 
and do a little thinking once in 
awhile about the company and 
where it is going. 

I get monthly reports from each 
division, covering everything that 
has to do with the operation of the 
division. Based on these reports, I 
communicate with the division men, 
pointing out soft spots that I think 
need attention. 

Every month we have a manage- 
ment meeting at which our manage- 
ment staff discusses everything that 
has to do with the over-all affairs of 
the corporation. This way, everyone 
in the top management group knows 
exactly what is going on in all 
phases of the business. 

Occasionally, I present my 
thoughts and ideas on changes that 
I think should be made, or on new 
things we should do, and these ideas 
are discussed and perhaps altered. 

This, I think, in practical terms, 
constitutes the chief executive's job. 
Maynard: You are putting into prac- 
tical terms, I believe, what you 
classified as my theoretical concept 
of the job of managing. When you 
are looking out of the window and 
thinking about future growth, you 
are establishing objectives. When 
you receive reports from your divi- 
sions, gathering facts and forming a 
picture in your mind, you synthesize 
information and make certain deci- 
sions as to what must be done to 
reach the objectives. When you get 
your group together, you communi- 
cate with them and motivate them 
to do better in the soft spots. And 
when you look at the record and get 
the feeling that something isn’t go- 
ing just right in a certain area, you 
are in the evaluation stage. From 
this evaluation come new objec- 
tives, and the process flows on. 

We have each defined the same 
job, but in different terms. & 
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SAVE TIME EFFORT and SPACE 
with DIEBOLD POWER-FILING! 





Diebold Power-Filing saves time because records come to your personnel ... personnel 
don’t waste time walking to records. Diebold Power-Filing saves. effort because 
electricity does the hard work...brings thousands of records within fingertip reach 
in three seconds. Operator works in comfortably seated position... facing records for 
greater visibility, reach and accessibility. 


And Diebold Power-Filing saves space... in many cases housing far more cards in less 
floor space than other record-handling methods. 


These are but three of the many advantages you can enjoy with Diebold Power-Filing, 
whether your operation involves 2,500 or millions of records. For details on how 
Diebold Power-Filing can expedite your record-handling procedures, use the coupon 
below. There’s no obligation. 


DIEBOLD 


INCORPORATED / CANTON, OHIO 





DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED Dept. OE-93 Canton 2, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me Diebold Power-Filing Case Studies pertinent to my field 
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What employees really think (Continued from page 60) 


tution” food, no matter how good. 

Reveal the results. Employees 
want to know what the survey 
showed. Tell them. It will show the 
individual that management is gen- 
uinely interested in taking correc- 
tive action where necessary. It also 
shows the employee that he does 
have a voice in what is going on. 
He'll be a lot better disposed toward 
the next survey. 


Publicize actions taken. There's 
no use having a survey taken if you 
don’t plan to act on the results you 
get. Employee morale goes up, too, 
if they know the things they said 
had a direct effect on improving 
conditions. A midwestern plant in- 
stalled better lighting after an opin- 
ion poll showed most workers felt 
the light was poor. But the com- 
pany didn’t say why the lighting 





De Luxe 
Auxiliary 





Never before such luxury in a Folding Arm Chair. 

A masterpiece in steel with upholstered seat, back 

and arms... the finest of its kind ever created. 
Embodies all of those sterling qualities that dis- 


Seating 









folds 
compactly 

for minimum 
storage space. 


tinguish the Clarin line — plus — the unique fea- 
ture of arms that fold with the rest of the chair 
into a compact 3 inches. Learn how CLARIN can 
fill YOUR particular seating requirements. WRITE 
Dept. 47AG TODAY. 


uy 4X 
GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS! 


CLARIN Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Ill. 
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was installed. Workers wondered 
whether it was a result of the poll, 
or whether the lighting was just due 
to be improved anyway. 

Continue polling. One survey 
won't uncover every problem. Trou- 
blesome conditions will keep crop- 
ping up. Then, too, the second poll 
will tell you how workers felt about 
the changes you made after the first 
survey. Says a spokesman for Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc. a 
Chicago firm that conducts attitude 
polls: “A company is wise to survey 
every 18 to 24 months. If a survey 
is conducted in a time shorter than 
18 months, there usually isn't 
enough time to let the changes really 
take effect. If the time span is longer 
than 24 months, too many minor 
changes might have taken place. 
Then it would be difficult to see 
how implementation of the first sur- 
vey's results has affected morale.” 


Results in other companies 

Here are actions some companies 
have taken as a direct result of an 
opinion poll. 
= Campbell Soups installed a mod- 
ern cafeteria. 
® Johnson & Johnson, pharmaceu- 
tical makers, installed machines to 
relieve dishwashers for duties with 
more prestige. 
= New York Central Railroad, 
among many other firms, began its 
first training program for super- 
visors. 

It might be that an attitude sur- 
vey alone will help boost morale in 
your company. Consider the now 
famous study made at the Haw- 
thorne plant of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. in 1927. When a new color 
scheme and better lights were 
added to the toolroom, production 
jumped. But when the old condi- 
tions were restored, production 
jumped even more. In fact, with 
each change, good or bad, produc- 
tion went up temporarily. Subse- 
quent interviews showed why: 
workers liked being consulted about 
their working conditions and felt 
they were working with manage- 
ment in a team enterprise. 

Every company has trouble spots. 
That's almost indisputable. One 
simple way to locate these trouble 
spots is with an attitude survey. 
When you find and correct the 
bothersome conditions in your com- 
pany, morale—and production—are 
sure to jump. @ 
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WHICH OF THESE TOP ARTICLES DID YOU MISS? 


Many MANAGEMENT METHObDs articles—usually the best ones—are re- 
printed to fill special demand. 


Here is a list of available reprints. As long as supplies last, you may 
order copies—in any combination of quantities—at the following rates: 








Any five reprints ......... $2.50 Upto 15 reprints $6.00 Upto 25 reprints ................ $7.75 
Up to 10 reprints $4.50 Upto 20 reprints .......$7.00 More than 25 reprints ....25¢ each 
3. How to attract business to your that counts. Here’s how to avoid 
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community 
You can join with other firms to 
promote the advantages of your 
area, just as companies in Georgia 
and elsewhere are doing. 


Seven ways to build sales with a 
telephone 
Telephone selling costs less than 
chest-to-chest selling when you use 
the tested methods described here. 


Lease it—don’t buy it 
The cash-conscious businessman 
can often free working capital and 
get tax savings if he leases equip- 
ment. These cases show how. 


How to get attention with a news 
release 
From the survey of what editors 
want in a news release, you can 
find many helpful tips that can im- 
prove your releases’ chances of 
publication. 


How to pack more power in your 

words 
One measure of your executive abil- 
ity is how well you get your ideas 
across. Based on the experience of 
experts, here are eight guides you 
can use to get more meaning in 
your words. 


How to size up a man in 16 

minutes 
You haven't got all day to interview 
job applicants. Here’s a shortcut—a 
set of eight questions to ask that 
will give you a quick idea as to 
whether the man is right for your 
firm. 


Will work music really cut your 
labor costs? 
Work music: cost cutter or frill? 
This article tells you the results 
work music can produce, how much 
it costs, where it works and where 
it doesn’t. 


How to design profits into your 

products with value analysis 
Value analysis, originally an engi- 
neering concept, brings big profits 
when used to improve product de- 
sign. These cases show how the 
concept works. 


How to make a merger 
At the stroke of a pen, you can 
achieve results through a merger 
that often take months or years to 
accomplish. But it’s how you do it 
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the pitfalls and make a merger 
profitable. 


33. Selling to schools is highly profit- 
able 
Here are facts on the buying prac- 
tices and structure of the school 
market—a huge market that’s grow- 
ing fast. 


38. What does it cost when you lease 
an auto fleet? 

Many firms are turning rapidly to 
providing leased cars for their 
salesmen — according to a major 
survey just completed. Here are the 
findings of the survey, together 
with other facts to support the case 
for auto leasing. 


39. How to handle the problem 
drinker. 

Every firm has its share of problem 
drinkers—people who can cost a 
firm thousands of dollars in ways 
you might never realize. Firing is 
one attack to the problem, but 
these positive actions can help you 
salvage the man and his job. 


40. How to generate a business from 
just an idea 

Profits start with ideas—but imagi- 
native management action is needed 
to turn ideas into profits. Read how 
one man with an idea for an im- 
proved product created a new mul- 
timillion dollar business in just nine 
years. 
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41. Should your company make a 


movie? 
Motion pictures produce profits as 
selling tools, training aids or crea- 
tors of vast public goodwill. This 
article tells when to make a film, 
what it costs, and how to get it to 
influential audiences. 


42. How to convert your ad inquiries 


into sales 

Valuable sales leads produced by 
advertising are wasted by most com- 
panies through mishandling. This 
article details a simple, low-cost in- 
quiry handling procedure that will 
help you turn more ad inquiries into 
profitable sales. 


43. How to find out what your em- 


ployees really think 

Management is often unaware of 
how employees really feel about 
pay scales, promotion policies, work- 
ing conditions, etc. An attitude sur- 
vey can tell you just what your 
employees’ sentiments are . . . and 
what they mean. Here’s how to con- 
duct an attitude survey. 


44. Eight ways to lose the right to 


manage 

Your right to manage can be de- 
stroyed — permanently — by simple 
mistakes. Here, you learn how to 
avoid falling into this trap. Cases 
pinpoint the areas where your right 
to manage is in jeopardy and show 
you how to hang onto the rights 
you have to keep. 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


¢ Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

sx Simple to operate —Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

sy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full Price $49°° with cards 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. M-100 
FREE 





Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
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Mr. Manufacturer: 


Now available: 
1,273 “branch 
houses” in major 
distribution 
centers 


AWA offers instant warehousing 
everywhere—for your new prod- 
ucts and changing markets. For 
flexibility and economy, public 
warehousing is the profitable an- 
swer. Investigate the competitive 
advantages of the AWA Pay-as- 
you-use Plan. 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
and space availabilities to fit your needs 


512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 
& General Storage Facilities 
American Warehousemen's Association 
222 W. Adams St. « Chicago 6 * Randolph 6-5550 
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BIG NEWS 


in ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


Two new systems, latest in a series of EDP Advancements from RCA 
—world leader in electronics—join the established RCA 501 


For Business in the Smaller Ranges « Divisional Operations 


THE _ | 
COMPLETE, Compact EDP System at Low Cost... 
NEW : with Optimum WorkPower and Speed 


e DATA STORAGE OPTION: magnetic tape or 
new design dises that switch easily for changing 
jobs—23 million character capacity 

e HIGH VERSATILITY: paper tape, magnetic 
tape, punch card, or combinations, for input-output 


e GREATEST CAPACITY, fastest core memory in 
price class—20,000 character storage; 7 millionths 
of a second access time; variable word length 


e FULL SPEED—reads 600 cards/minute; prints 
900 numeric or 600 alpha numeric lines per minute 


e AUXILIARY ROLE —feeder or extender to 501 
or 601 EDP Systems 


e SIMULTANEITY OPTION permits large in- 
crease in workpower 





For Large Business or Scientific Operations 
TREMENDOUS WorkPower ... in Every Field of outtn 


Data Processing . . . with Previously Unattain- THE f % 4 

able CAPACITY—EXPANSIBILITY -ECONOMY NEW oe ; > 
—— ff , * ; \ 

e ULTRA-FAST—to 180,000 digits/second with : — ee 


magnetic tape 


e EXCEPTIONAL COMPUTING SPEED, 1.5 
millionths of a second ‘‘add”’ time, 1.5 millionths 
of a second memory access time 


e PARALLEL PROCESSING permits handling a 
multiplicity of independent programs with change- 
able priority 


e UNPRECEDENTED COMPATIBILITY— 


with RCA data processing and communications 
equipment and other processors 


e OMNI-CHANNEL INPUT/OUTPUT permits 
transfer of information to and from as many as 
64 sources, with concurrent computing 





For information write: Electronic Data 
Processing Division, Radio Corporation of 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
America, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Gees individual distinction 
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Gm dignified utility ne Unparalleled flexibility 


the new concept in office interiors by 
CLOBE-WERINICEK EE: 


Unlimited custom arrangements possible .. . laminated plastic or wood 
tops ... natural finished anodized aluminum legs . . . choice of deco- 
rator colors—or facades of laminated plastic or exotic woods for pedestals 
and cabinets. Contact your local Globe-Wernicke* dealer who will be 
happy to work with your decorator or architect. Or, write Dept. F-5. 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under ‘‘Office Equipment.’’ ¢ The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
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